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before Parliament. The Salisbury-Schouvaloff memo- 
randum has never yet been issued officially in England, 
although in Russia it has appeared in the annual of the 
St. Petersburg Foreign Office. The Secret Treaty of 
May 31st, 1878, is also a matter of secrecy, and Mr. 
Marvin is apparently the only person outside the Cabinet 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 
—= 


S there an understanding between England and Russia 
in regard to the occupation of Merve or not? If 


there is, the sooner the English public become acquainted 
with the provisions of the agreement the better. If there 
is not, it is time surcly that the Government bestirred 
themselves to prevent the key of North-west . al 
from passing into the hands of Russia. — The ‘apathy c 
the Government in the matter is so remarkable that we 
can only accept it as a confirmation of the statement we 
published from St. Petersburg some months ago, that a 
complete understanding had been arrived at between 
Prince Gortschakoff and the Marquis of Salisbury in 
regard to Central Asia, and that it included the relinquish- 
ment of Merve to Russia. It is probable at that time 
some of our readers may have imagined the understand- 
ing to be the Secret Treaty spoken of at the trial of 
Mr. Marvin last year for disclosing the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement. We have received a letter from Mr. Marvin 
this week, however, affirming the Secret Treaty of May 
31st, 1878, to have nothing whatever to do with Central 
Asia. If this be the case, there would appear to be two 
secret treaties in existence instead of one, because our 
information regarding the Central Asian understanding is 
derived from a diplomatic source deserving of the fullest 
confidence, and has been confirmed by reports from 
various quarters. The frequency with which secret agree- 
ments have figured before the public—the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement and the Anglo-Turkish Convention were both 
secret documents—since the Marquis of Salisbury assumed 
the reins of the Foreign Office, is a circumstance that 
deserves the close attention of Parliament, and we trust 
that before long the question will be discussed’ whether 
it is consistent with the established principle of English 
diplomacy for the Government to contract and. pigeon- 
hole indefinitely secret arrangements with foreign Powers. 
Our readers can well understand that secrecy is uniformly 
desirable. in conducting delicate negotiations with the 
Cabinets abroad, but when once an arrangement has been 


arrived: at in black and white, it should be forthwith laid 





and the Foreign Office who is acquainted with its con- 


tents. aie former, ae we can dispense with, as the 


the most vital interests of Sean which was ‘igead 
more than fourteen months ago ? 


WHETHER the troops lately employed beyond the 
Indus are being decimated by cholera since their return 
or not, we can confidently affirm two things. First, that 
the mortality among our soldiers, both European and 
native, while ex route to the plains was excessive ; in the 
second place, that those left beyond Jumrood to protect 
the frontier suffered even more terribly. That most 
gallant corps, the 4th Goorkhas, was dogged by the 
epidemic the whole way down to Jhelum, losing men 
every day. On the arrival of the regiment at Jhelum, 
some thirteen marches from Peshawur, it was in such an 
enfeebled and disorganised condition that the military 
authorities telegraphed to the commanding officer to halt 
and form a “cholera camp.” So much for the troops 
that left Afghanistan after the conclusion of peace; ex 
uno, disce omnes. With regard to those that remained 
behind on the new frontier, we challenge contradiction 
of the assertion that on a single day the force at Lundi 
Kotul. lost about 12 per cent. of its strength by cholera. 
At Quetta, also, the mortality was terrific, but in this 
instance the disease almost exclusively attacked the 
native soldiery. As for Peshawur, that beautiful station 
has been a veritable charnel-house since the middle of 
June. Surely someone must be to blame for this awful 
destruction of human life. The slightest prevision would 
have warned the Indian Government that to march back 
the troops during the hottest part of the hot season in 
a a India, at a time when cholera was aes 

al! along the contemplated line of march, would be 
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administrative union of the former military frontier to 
Croatia, this, of course, with an eye to the future absorp- 
_tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina. All these demands 
Hungary cannot grant. If the extreme politicians of 
Agram remain inflexible, we may look forward to an 
intetnal struggle like that of last year, when the whole — 
Empire was convulsed by the question of the coffee 

and petroleum duties. | 


at Balkh, has set out for Karshi, where he will endeavour 
to arrange some differences existing between Bokhara 
and Afghanistan. 







Tue Imperial Council at St. Petersburg is engaged 
in examining a project for colonising Turkestan. A 
feature in this is the establishment of large military 
settlements all the way along the Turkestan frontier, 
from Khiva to Kashgar. These are to be colonised by 
Cossacks, Kirghiz, and Russian Dissenters, forcibly 
deported to the spot. 









THE unreality of the Brahmo-Somaj movement in 
India comes out forcibly in some statistics of the séct 
which have recently been ‘circulated in India. The 
leaders of the schism—believed by some enthusiasts to 
contain the germs of a Hindu Reformation—claim to 
have already established 149 branches in various parts of 
India. At first sight this has an appearance of substantial 
progress, but on examining the nominal roll of districts 
where these branches are said to be in full operation we 
find the vast majority to be in Calcutta and Lower 
Bengal—the very part of the peninsula where a super- 
ficial culture on the European model has taught the 
wealthier classes of natives to despise their own’ gods 
without giving them any other faith in exchange. Young 
Bengal has turned to the Brahmo-Somaj much as some 
sections of British society have turned to Ritualism, or 
to Materialism, or to High Church Presbyterianism. It 
had the freshness of earnestness about it, and for di/e/ante 
folks that is a great attraction. It does not, however, 
say much for the vigorous life of these 147 Brahmo- 
Somajee offshoots that they have only 44 “ Mandirs,” 

or places of worship, among them. But although Young 
Bengal does not care very much for praying, he is 
desperately fond of writing ; accordingly we are not sur- 
prised to find that the conceited sect already owns no 
less than. eighteen “ organs” in the press, a third of 
which are published in English, probably to show the 
acquaintanceship of the editors and staff with the lan- 
guage of the dominant race. 






WE understand that the scheme of reorganisation for 
the Russian Black Sea Fleet is now nearly complete, and 
will shortly be put into force. The naval administration 
at Nicolaeff will be wholly reformed, and fifteen Admirals 
will be placed on the Retired List. 










WE recently gave some striking statistics referring to 
the disproportionately large amount of crime committed in 
New York by the immigrant Irish element as compared 
with the native Americans or the German and other 
foreign-born inhabitants. We now have before us some 
remarkable figures concerning the comparative fertility of 
the different races in that great American city. These 
statistics are drawn from reports of the New York Board 
of Health. It would appear, then, that in 1875 the town 
had 199,084 Irish-born and 165,021 German-born inha. 
bitants among its population. Of the 97,973 children 
born there between 1875 and 1879, not less than 39,528 
had German, and only 20,269 Irish, fathers. Of every 
tooo children, 403 had therefore German and only 207 
Irish fathers. Again, of every 1000 children, 353 had 
German, and 211 Irish mothers. According to the 
proportion of the population, if Germans and Irish 
increased in the same manner, there would be 
too Irish children for every 80 German ones. But 
though the Irish are, as a rule, a most fertile race, 
and besides more numerous in New York than the Ger- 
mans, they are, as regards births, far behind the Teutons. 
The same is the case with the native Americans (among 
whom, however, there are not a few recently nationalised 
descendants of either English, Irish, Scotch, or German 
extraction) ; for they, too, are less fertile than. the Ger- 
mans. The number of births among them is 23,063. Of 
every tooo children, 241 are therefore descendants of 
American parents. In some of the New England States 
the native American race is even far less fertile, and 
in danger, owing to well-known and little creditable 
causes, of becoming gradually extinguished. In New 
York the native Americans, in regard to the number of 
births, stand midway between the Germans and the 
Irish. It is further stated that of 3304 American women 
who were married in New York in 1875, 2103 took native 
Americans as husbands, 656 were married to Germans, and 
only 176 to Irishmen. As a rule, the Germans in the 
United States are more well-to-do than the Irish immi- 
grants, and in their majority they incline towards religious 
enlightenment and progressive ideas in politics, whilst the 
Irish are in their majority priest-ridden, and serve as 
" wengtaiae ” for the rundtiodiesy parties: 






















Tue Papal Secretary of State, Cardinal Nina, has again 
addressed a letter to Prince Bismarck, containing propo- 
sitions for a modus vivendi between the Empire and the 
Holy See. In political circles, which are usually well- 
informed on this subject, it is asserted that this. letter 
formed the base for the pseudo treaty of peace in para- 
graph with which the various telegraph agencies startled 
Europe some time ago. The despatch was obviously 
a fabrication, for it contained a clause that the German 
Government would consider an alteration of the May 
Laws “at a convenient season.” Now this bears a 
suspicious resemblance to the famous Paragraph 5 of 
the Treaty of Prague; the convenient season might 
never come, and the astute diplomatists who serve. 
Leo XIII. could scarcely be blinded by such a trans- 
parent evasion, That the relations between the Vatican 
and the German Government are still critical is proved 
by the fact that only a few days ago a summons from a 
Prussian Court was served on Cardinal hedachamebi: at 
Rome. i slau 




















Ir was recently stated that the revolutionary. party of 
Russia were in a great measure conducting their literary 
propaganda.by means of funds which the late Alexander 
Herzen had left for that purpose. This is simply an 
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invention. .Herzen left not a rouble -for that purpose. 
His own son, Professor Herzen, at Florence, by a letter 
to the Gaszetta d’Jtalia, declares the statement to be a 
canard, The Russian Party of Action obtains the neces- 
sary funds at home; and the literary propaganda of its 
various sections has not the benefit of any legacy. We 
may mention on this occasion that the last publications 
of Zemija ¢ Wolja (“ Land and Liberty”), from which 
the Standard gave an extract—by telegram from Berlin— 
on August 1, had been fully described in a note of the 
EXAMINER of July 26. 


Tue French officers who have gone to Russia to 
witness the summer manceuvres at the camp at Krasnoe 
Selo, last Saturday paid a visit of inspection to the forts 
at Cronstadt. ‘The German military agent in Russia was 
refused permission to accompany the party. 


Tue Merve expedition is attracting great interest in 
Russia. The Golos, Moscow Vedomosti, Rooski Invaiid, 
Tiflis Vestnik, and Kavkaz have each despatched special 
correspondents to join General Lazareff’s head-quarters. 
General Kaufman has been in frequent consultation with 
the Minister of War respecting the despatch of the ex- 
peditionary force from Tashkend, and has succeeded, 
we understand, in inducing General Miliutin to send a 
larger body of troops than was originally intended. 
Prince Gortschakoff is reported to have said to a Rus- 
sian gentleman last week that “ it will be a big war, with 
big results.” 


Tue Parish of St. Pancras has decided to present a 
petition to the First Lord of the Treasury, praying that 
when the vacant seats come to be redistributed two may 
be awarded to St. Pancras. As the general tendency of 
St. Pancras is decidedly Radical, there is not much 
danger of the present Government granting the request 
so modestly made ; but in any case it would be as well 
to remember the claims that St. Pancras has to Parlia- 
mentary representation. The parish is chiefly composed 
of the small shopkeeper class, a class of undoubted 
respectability as far as wearing broadcloth on Sundays 
and regularly attending a place of worship is concerned, 
but sufficiently well represented already, and not remark- 
able for political intelligence. The vestry of the parish 
has been long notorious for its doings ; curious stories of 
the way in which the parish rates and taxes are consumed 
indistinctly reach the public ear from time to time. The 
workhouse is well known to be the worst managed in 
London, as its next neighbour in Marylebone is the best; 
but that is of little consequence ‘so long as the vestry 
can dine off roast beef and port wine on board days. 
It would be a curious sight to see the sort of man who 
would represent St. Pancras. There are now some 
exceedingly queer specimens in the House, but we 
venture to predict that the members for St. Pancras 
would be even odder, and, to put it mildly, more wanting 
in tact than the wildest Home Ruler ever sent to Parlia- 
ment by an Irish constituency. 


TuHoseE who will not believe the so-called Russophobes 
will perhaps listen to the Golos, a very patriotic Musco- 


a good word to say for the Bulgars, whilst everyone 
praised the character of the Turks.” All said that the 
“Ves” or “No” of a Turk was worth more than the 
most solemn oaths of ten Bulgars. For the sake of re- 
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storing the balance, the Goles correspondent ‘quotes the 
judgment passed by an intelligent, highly-cultivated 
Bulgar upon the Russian occupation. That Bulgar said 
the peasants of his nationality were very much astonished 
to find that they received from Russian officials almost 
any price they asked for their wheat; only, they were 
expected to give a receipt for double the amount, or 
even more! Then, the frightful extent of drunkenness 
in the Russian army made a bad impression in Bulgaria. 
Frequent quarrels arose between numerous inebriated 
soldiers and the natives, who were insulted by them. 
Again, the many assaults upon women by Russian sol- 
diers gave rise to incessant strife; the Bulgars watching 
carefully over the honour of their wives, daughters, and 
sisters. ‘The Turks, with few exceptions,” said the 
Bulgar to the correspondent of the Golos, “ respected 
that honour. In your country different mariners seem 
to prevail. Be just, and acknowledge that we cannot be 
blamed if, after centuries of suffering under the dominion 
of the Turks, we turn away from the Russians, who, 
coming as deliverers, committed much worse things 
against us. I know what Russia has done for us; but 
I cannot love the Russians, and do not wish that our 
people should adopt their kind of morality.” 


Open war is declared between M. Jules Simon and the 
Government of which M. Jules Ferry isa member. The 
oratorical display at Nancy wasa duel between M. Simon, 
the friend and favourite Minister of M. Thiers, and M. 
Leptre, Minister of the Interior, who represented M. 
Ferry. The memory of M. Thiers was invoked by both 
speakers, M. Leptre alluding to him as the defender of 
society against its eternal enemies, thereby meaning the 
Jesuits ; M. Simon recalling the fact that the late Presi- 
dent, often despising popularity, had remained firm 
to his principles, and had protected all n 
liberties, including freedom of conscience and of in- 
struction, Of course the person aimed at is M. 
Gambetta, for the unfortunate Ministry are nothing 
more than his humble tools. Returning from Nancy, M. 
Simon said, on speaking of M, Gambetta, “ At all events, 
I will force him to accept office.” It appears that M. 
Gambetta himself is less opposed to the idea of becoming 
head of a Ministry than he formerly was; for he finds 
that as President of the Chamber he has to struggle not 
only against the Right, but against the hostility and 
intrigues of the Extreme Left. He runs the same risk, in 
racing phrase, “of getting stale” as President of the 
Chamber as though he had been first Minister. 


Ir is believed in Berlin that Austria will encounter 
serious difficulties in the occupation of Novi-Bazar. 
The Italians, who are always ready to thwart Austrian 
aims, are, it is said, secretly supporting the Albanians, 
inoculating that interesting nationality with ideas of 
autonomy. In a quasi-independent Albania Italy would 
exercise the largest influence, and some Albanian pa- 
triots even indulge the delusion that a Prince of the 


House of Savoy might be induced to come and reign 


over them. Amadeo’s Spanish adventure is rather too 


‘well remembered at the Quirinal to admit of that, 


vite paper. The Rustchuk correspondent of that jour- | 
nal avers that he has “literally met not a single one of | 
his country (whether officer, private, or official) who had’ | 


A.THouGH the Russians were allowed three months’ 
grace for completing the evacuation of Bulgaria, they 
were unwilling to yield to the last ; even at the eleventh 
hour the diplomatists at St. Petersburg endeavoured to 
raise obstacles against the fulfilment of this important 
_ stipulation of the Berlin Treaty, anu considerable pres- 
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sure had to be exercised to induce them to abandon 
their illegitimate aims. It is, after all, an open secret 
that there are at least 20,000 Russians left in the 
Peninsula under the guise of Bulgarians and East 
Roumelian militia. What is more important, however, 
there are large stores of war material left in Bulgaria. 
Over two hundred Russian guns have been left in the 
evacuated province. The Russians declare that it is 
physically impossible to transport them back. It is 
obvious that in this lies the germ of many future diffi- 
culties not contemplated by that remarkable interna- 
tional instrument, the Treaty of Berlin. 


It is understood in the Paris political world that M. 
Challemel Lacour, the French ambassador at Berne, will 
shortly replace M. Waddington as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs ; for the latter is no orator, and has received a 
serious check to his Philhellenic policy. M. Jules Ferry 
will give up the Ministry of Public Instruction to M. 
Paul Bert, the author and the principal champion of the 
famous clause seven of the bill against religious bodies 
corporate; and finally M. Andrieux, the present energetic 
and combative Prefect of Police, would make a Minister 
of the Interior after M. Gambetta’s own heart. The 
universal opinion in France seems to be that M. Wadding- 
ton’s Cabinet is condemned, and will disappear next 
session—that is, in the beginning of the year 1880. 


Batus and wash-houses have been established in 
various districts for the working-classes ; but they are, as 
a rule, used not by those for whose benefit and 
convenience they were intended, but by tradesmen, 
clerks, and others who cannot be regarded as bond fide 
members of the working-classes. The feeling, moreover, 
with regard to these institutions has of late years under- 
gone a material change ; they have lost the sentimental 
prestige they enjoyed in the days when the “working-man” 
was looked upon as a victim of neglect and oppression, 
requiring every attention that could be lavished upon 
him by philanthropists and humanitarians. Vestries no 
longer show a keen desire to assist in the ablutions of the 
“sons of toil,” and, indeed, speak of the working man 
and his need for baths in terms that but a short time ago 
would have been reckoned profane. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Islington vestry a proposal for the establish- 
ment of public baths and wash-houses called forth a 
series of indignant protests. One vestryman objected 
strongly to the expense that would be incurred by 
the proposed measure; another “spoke from experi- 
ence when he said that it was not the great unwashed 
that availed themselves of these baths, but the middle- 
classes.” A third “was getting tired of the working man, 
who never sought to help himself. When he (the vestry- 
man) was young, he went as far as the Serpentine for a 
dip, but if they introduced baths and wash-houses into 
the parish, they would require a team of horses to draw 
working-men to them.” Inthe end the proposal was 
negatived by a majority of 50 to 16, the vestry being 
evidently devoid of all sympathy with the working-classes 
in the matter of soap-suds. 


THE opinions expressed on the news of Lord Chelms- 
ford’s resignation were somewhat curious. Whether they 
proceeded from a feeling of relief, such as might be expe- 
rienced on arriving safely at one’s destination after a 
drive of five miles or so under the guidance of a run- 


away horse and an incompetent coachman ; or from a 
desire to make some amends for past abuse, we cannot 
say. Certain it is, however, that the Press were for the 
most part unanimous in administering to the ex-Com- 
mander-in-Chief a modicum of what is known as “ pat- 
ting on the back.” Indeed; some went so far as to talk 
about “resting on well-earned laurels”! Throughout 
the campaign in South Africa the tendency to exaggera- 
tion has been very marked. The disaster at Isandula 
(terrible as it was) was magnified tenfold, and the subse- 
quent victory at Ulundi (decisive as it was) was also 
made the subject of much self-glorification and varied 
displays of pyrotechnical heroics. This being so, it is not 
to be wondered that on the receipt of the intelligence of 
our victory over the Zulus public opinion immediately 
jumped at the conclusion that all was over. When a 
later telegram conveyed the news of Lord Chelmsford’s 
resignation, very few people bestowed a thought on the 
question whether he was justified in his action ; but, led 
away by enthusiasm, exaggerated again the success he 
had achieved, and justified him accordingly. Far be it 
from us to assert that Lord Chelmsford has not good 
reasons for resigning. There may be matters unknown 
to the general public that fully exonerate him from all 
blame. We can but take the fact as it appears on the 
surface. But, doing so, we confess it seems by no means. 
the smallest blunder Lord Chelmsford has been guilty of. 
After a series of disasters, vacillations, and contradictory 
orders, a portion of the forces under his command met. 
the Zulus in the open, and, as might be expected, in- 
flicted on them a severe loss and a complete rout. No 
sooner was this single victory accomplished, half marred 
as it was by the absence of Crealock’s column, than the 
chief, who, after two months’ useless delay, at last 
had brought about the climax, tendered his resig- 
nation in order to return to England. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley had then scarce landed. The ground traversed 
was in a great measure new to him, and the arrange- 
ments (save the mark!) of the campaign still more 
so. If Lord Chelmsford’s reason for resigning is to be 
found in the words of his despatch, “ I have now accom- 
plished my object,” coupled with a feeling of chagrin at 
being superseded, his action is most unjustifiable. The 
“ object” as yet is not accomplished ; and a work half 
finished is a work as well not begun. Unless another 
reason is forthcoming, the words of Polonius serve the 
purpose well: “ Beware of entrance to a quarrel, but, 
being in, bear’t that the opposer may beware of thee.” 
There is a cessation of news from the Cape, and the 
great expectations raised by the new Commander-in- 
Chief are not as yet fulfilled. The sanguine views he 
formed on arrival it is to be hoped may turn out correct, 
for already he has issued orders for disbanding certain 
corps, and has commenced arrangements for the return 
of the troops. Should his calculations be overset by the 
wily savage, Cetywayo, then, indeed, the history of our 
South African campaign may well be called a “ Zragedy 
of Errors,” for the war will have to be commenced again 
to be finished only when common-sense and prudence 
assume the mastery over short-sightedness and simplicity. 
Not the least extraordinary piece of intelligence which 
reaches us this morning is that Sir E. Wood and Colonel 
Buller accompany Lord Chelmsford to England. The 
services these officers have rendered are well known, and 
one might suppose that they would be the last men the 
new Commander-in-Chief would wish to see anywhere 
but at his right hand—unless, indeed, like a modern 
Czesar, he wishes to say in the first person, “‘Veni, Vidi, 
Vici.” 
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THE IRISH UNIVERSITY BILL. 


HE two days’ work which the House of Commons 
went through on Tuesday and Wednesday had 
something more to show for itself than has been the 
wont of Parliamentary ‘proceedings of late. The Irish 
University Bill was considerably advanced, and the dis- 
cussion which took place upon it might be regarded as 
in most respects a perfectly legitimate expenditure of the 
time of Parliament. So far the predictions in which we 
ventured to indulge when the Bill was yet a mere pro- 
mise have been fulniled. Sneered at by the uncompro- 
mising opponents of the Government as a nonentity, 
grudgingly accepted by the extreme advocates of justic e 
to Ireland as insufficient, and regarded with some dis- 
trust by sturdy Protestants as savouring of flirtation with 
the Scarlet Lady—it might have been thought, and was 
thought by many people, that its days would be few and 
evil. More careful observers, however, could see that 
in its apparent dangers lay its real safety. Although it 
was viewed in this grudging light by all the extreme 
parties, none of them could denounce it as actually u n- 
just or unfair. ‘Those who wished for more were fearfu ] 
that if they rejected it they might not get even thus 
much ; those who feared an extension of its concessions 
by a future Liberal Government in consequence of the 
attitude of some of the members of the late Ministry 
were inclined to vote for it lest a worse thing should 
come upon them. Meanwhile, moderate men of both 
Parties recognised in its outlines, vague as they at first 
were, outlines which might easily be filled in with the 
details of a system calculated to supply every want of 
Ireland except those wants which it is impossible for 
Parliament to grant unless it wishes to reverse all the 
legislation of the last decade. 

The debate on Tuesday was chiefly remarkable for 
one of Mr. P. J. Smyth’s rare and remarkable oratorical 
displays, and for the appearance, not indeed for the first 
time, of Mr. Courtney as the dogged opponent of the 
Bill. Mr. Smyth is perhaps the principal living witness 
to the truth of the saying that the days of oratory as 
a power in debate are over. He is probably the most 
finished orator, in the proper sense of the term, to be 
found in either House ; yet the influence of his speeches, 
even on his own Party, is almost insignificant. As for 
Mr. Courtney, it is not very clear what character he was 
for the nonce playing. Most of his speeches and pro- 
posals—and he made a great many—were apparently 
directed to the championship and glorification of the 
Queen’s Colleges and the Queen’s University. We do 
not wish to say anything against those institutions, which 
have failed from causes which are not their own fault. 
But that they have failed, and, more than this, that the 
very existence of the Queen’s University is a rock of 
offence and a perpetual occasion of dissension, all prac- 
tical politicians know perfectly well. It is not the 
least merit of the Bill that it proposes to get this 
stumbling-block out of the way without abolishing the 
Colleges or depriving them of the opportunity of con- 
tinuing to do good. No criticism, in short, was 
passed during the eighteen hours’ debating which preceded 
with brief intervals the passing of the measure through 
Committee on Wednesday, of a kind at all calculated 
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to delay its progress. As against the Government there 
is, indeed, a certain opening for such criticism. Though 
the measure is a good and a wise one, and one which 
(fairly worked, and not interfered with to gain political 
ends) may do great good to Ireland, the manners 
of its introduction has certainly been peculiar. Ths~ 
Opposition may well ask why the Government allowed ¢ 
The O’Conor Don to go on so long with a Bille 
to which they seemed prepared neither to give down- 
right opposition nor hearty assistance. They may with 
reason complain of the extremely late period of the 
Session at which the Bill itself has been introduced, the 
curious instalments in which its provisions have been put 
before the two Houses, and so forth. To all this the 
Government, unless they assumed an attitude of rather 
cynical frankness, would have nothing to say. If thep 
did assume that attitude, they might probably make out 
a good enough defence. The position of waiter on pro- 
vidence is not a dignified one, but it is one which now- 
and then the statesman who is not bent upon heroic 
measures will do well to assume. There can be little 
doubt that if not regular negotiations, at any rate con- 
ditional Jourparilers, took place between Government 
agents and the Roman Catholic Hierarchy. There can- 
be no doubt also that the Government wished to feel the 


pulse of the country and of their own supporters as to the ~ 
lengths to which they might or must go. Lastly, it may~ 


be shrewdly suspected that the Government have had 
before their eyes the fact that a measure introduced late- 
has a much better chance of getting through than a¢ 
measure introduced early. There is no time to hatch 
cabals against it, and it has to be taken or left. Now, as 
we have already pointed out, the present Bill is too good 
for the Irish members to leave, and therefore they have 
no alternative except to take it. Unforeseen storms may 
of course arise, near as the ship is to her port, but barring . 
the unforeseen, the Bill ought in a very few days to have 
become law. 

Should it become law, it will of course then have 
before it the difficult task of justifying itself. Everything 
will depend upon two points. The first is the judicious 
selection of the Senate, the second the abstention on the 
part of future Governments from mischievous tinkering. 
There is indeed little to fear on this latter head from 
any Conservative Administration. But it is by no means 
certain that a Hartington Administration, in which Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain would play the parts of 
Aaron and Hur, would not endeavour to gain popularity 
in Ireland by the establishment of a Catholic University 
and the consequent destruction of the university which 
this Bill proposes to found. If this danger is averted, 
the new body will have, or ought to have, what is the 
very best security for the good working of any institution 
—plenty of work to do. The Intermediate Education 
Act of last year ought in two or three years’ time to 
be bearing fruit, and the schools which it creates or 
strengthens ought to be sending up University postulants 
of a different stamp from that unlucky third-form boy in 
Galway who has figured in so many debates on the 
Queen’s Colleges. The probability of this influx would 
of itself have been a reason for providing additional 
University facilities. The fact of it will be the best 
steadier and regulator of the arrangements of the new 
University. Hitherto it has been a well-grounded com- 
plaint—one of the very few well-grounded complaints 
coming from that quarter—that the means of all but the 
most elementary education have been non-existent or 
insufficiently existent in Ireland. The measure of last 
year and the measure of this year, taken together, ought 
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to not the complaint—it must be a superficial 
cna of things Irish who should hope for .that—but 
the disease of which ‘complaint is made. Every rea- 
sonable concession to Ireland strengthens the hands 
of those who are prepared to refuse unreasonable con- 
cessions. Nor should it perhaps be allowed to pass 
without notice, considering the irreconcilable differences 
of view between Irish members that this question has 
brought out, that the settlement:now in course of achieve- 
ment would assuredly never have been achieved in the 
ideal Assembly for which the Home Rulers sigh. 


——— 


THE NEW ITALIAN MINISTRY. 


CARCELY has the Cairoli Cabinet been formed 
when it is found well-nigh impossible to keep a 
House together in the Chamber of Deputies at Rome. 
Within the last few days the necessary quorum was 
repeatedly not attained. In order to exercise a whole- 
some pressure upon the members, the Speaker declared 
that the Budget propositions must be finished, and that 
he has resolved upon convoking the Chamber day after 
day, until the business of the country shall have been 
properly dealt with in due parliamentary form. Some 
doubt exists as to whether M. Farini will be able to carry 
his point. Practically, the House is prorogued. The 
summer Session has been an unusually extensive one ; 
and Rome, in July and August, is perhaps even a 
trifle less pleasant than London, where men’s fancy 
about that time—barring the present so-called summer 
—lightly turns to the sea-shores, the moor-lands, the 
** ice-house ” of Switzerland, and other preferable resorts. 
However, it is not only the malarious air of the Eternal 
City which acts as a solvent upon the attendance of 
. members in the Italian Chamber. The political atmo- 
sphere, too, operates in a centrifugal’sense. There has 
been, of late, so much incessant Party-scheming and 
factious change in the composition of Ministries that 
the bulk of deputies have gradually become oppressed 
with a feeling of disappointment, not ‘to say disgust. 
Cabinets have gone out, and come in, much like the 
figures in some old-fashioned wooden clocks. The 
leaders of the various Party-sections—Depretis, Min- 
ghetti, Sella, Lanza, Cairoli, Crispi, and Nicotera—have 
in turn furnished so much material for kaleidoscopic 
changes in Parliamentary or Ministerial combinations 
that the eye wearies, and the mind in vain tries to 
remember correctly the whole series of political permuta- 
tions. Seeing that the political structure of Italy stands 
upon a very narrow suffrage-basis, this furious strife of 
Parties, in so small a circle, is ‘a somewhat dangerous 
game. All real friends and well-wishers of Italian unity, 
freedom, and progress are in duty bound to speak out 
against this want of self-restraint; for one day it may 
lead to most fatal consequences. 

Among the men whose political and personal character 
offers the best guarantees, Cairoli and Sella occupy the 
foremost rank. ‘The misfortune is, that, owing to the 
strangely divi ded state of Parties in the representation of 
the people, no single group is able to form a Govern- 
ment, ‘without tacking to itself another group which had 
better be kept aside. It is a situation of affairs very 
much like that in the Greek Parliament. The Cairoli 
Ministry, too, labours under this organic—or should we 
say, inorganic?—difficulty ; its excellent head being 
served in rather an indifferent manner by ‘some of its 
inferior memhers. Still, the programme it has put before 
Parliament may be said to be a fairly good one. That 
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of the agricultural population and of the popular classes 3 

in general, As tothe Reform Bill\in electoral affairs, the 
present Cabinet declares .it to be a “debt of honour”, 
but it wisely adds that the discussion could not possibly 
take place in this Session. The Parliamentary Com- 
mission which was instituted by the previous Govern 
ment for a preparatory study of that important Reform 
question has finished .its labours. So much, however; 
depends from its proper solution for the whole future 
of Italy that the fag-end of a Session is certainly not 
the proper ‘time ‘for entering into ‘a discussion during 
which a great many different schemes may be expected 
to be brought up by several leaders in and out of 
Parliament. The founder of Italian unity, :the deliverer 
of the Two Sicilies from the Boutbon ‘yoke, has recently 
initiated a movement aiming at nothing less than the 
introduction of manhood ‘suffrage. Great and splendid 
as have been the services of Garibaldi to the ‘national 
cause, and much as there is to be said for the in- 


_ stitution of ‘universal suffrage wherever it can be applied 


with safety, we should be sorry to see the idea of the 
Leader of the Red-Shirts acted upon under present 


circumstances. He himself would probably recoil from 


the consequences of his proposition, if he could.see them, 
The mass of the Italian people—thanks'to the long reign 
of petty despots and obscurantist priests—is still so 
backward in education—more especially in the Centre 
and the South—that universal suffrage would simply ting 
the death-knell of progress. Italian statistics as ‘tothe 
number of those able to read:and to write are even now 
of a character so appallingly low that to many, who for the 
first time see the figures, the whole statement will look like 
fiction. On the other hand, it is perfectly true that the 
Italian electorate, as now constituted, wants widening. In 
a population of 27,000,000, which may be:said to contain 
7,000,000 to 8,000,000 adult men (for Italy is one of the 
few countries in which the proportion of males exceeds 
that of females), there are little more than 400,000 
voters. It is the most restricted electorate in all Europe. 
Only the higher strata and the more intelligent middle- 
class possess the franchise. So far as the establishment 
of national unity and the emancipation of the country 
from clerical sway are concerned, it may be acknowledged 
that this restricted franchise ‘has had a:salutary effect. 
Mere theorists only can wish the conquests of unity and 
freedom, which were achieved under great difficulties, to 
be jeopardised next day by the indiscriminate enfranchise- 
ment of ignorant classes not ripe for the suffrage, .or 
which are known to be positive enemies of the new order 
of things. For.all that, “thetime has come ”—to:speak 
in Lord John Russell’s words—for some Suffrage Reform. 
Only care must be taken not to sacrifice the object of -all 
reasonable reform for the sake of the mere theoretical 
maxim, 

In foreign politics the Cairoli Ministry have declared, 
in reply to several questions, that “they will pursue.a 
policy of peace, whilst insisting on the execution of the 
Berlin Treaty.” Italy not occupying, just now, a very 
influential position in the concert (or discord) of the 
European Powers, the line thus ‘traced out only corre- 
sponds to the general situation. Nor can we wonder 
that the Italian Government should express sympathy 
with the cause of a neighbouring country of ancient 
culture and renown—a country whose “ larger future” 
has been so utterly disregarded by our own Russophiles 


in the question of the extension .ef Bulgaria to ithe 
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Zigean Sea. Of late, some. of these same Russophiles 
have apparently veered round—that is to say, so far as 
the debateable points. between Greece and Turkey in 
Epirus and Thessaly are concerned. _ It remains never- 
theless true, that if the Government of this country had not 
stood firm, Bulgaria, in accordance with the stipulations 
of San Stefano,,and with the approbation of our Russo- 
philes, would have. been extended in a southern direction 
at, the expense of the whole future of the Hellenic race. 
M. Cairoli, in reply to a further question, correctly 
answered that the independence of Roumania, would be 
officially recognised by Italy “ as. soon as the disabilities of 
the Jews had been abolished.” It may not be amiss to 
bring to recollection here that Prince Gortschakoff, at the 
Berlin Congress, fought tooth and nail against the stipu- 
lation which made equality of civic rights for Christians 
and Jews binding upon. Roumania and Servia, Prince 
Gortschakoff, in this matter, spoke as Cicero. pro domo. 
It was, evidently, disagreeable to him that a progressive 
measure which has_ been carried at Constantinople 
should be enforced at Belgrad and Bukarest, whilst the 
Russian Government still prefers keeping to the old 
barbarous tradition in the treatment of Jews. 


THE AFGHAN VOTE OF THANKS. 


HE. debate which took place in both Houses on 
Monday night with reference to the proposal of 

the thanks of Parliament to the Viceroy of India and to 
the officers and men engaged. in the Afghan, campaign 
found its natural complement in the speech which on 
the same day Lord Salisbury delivered to the West- 
minster Conservative Association at Hatfield. We have 
neyer professed any affection for the Afghan. War, and 
cannot pretend to feel any great enthusiasm for the 
formal expression of satisfaction with which, as usual, 
Parliament has. marked the close of that war. At the 
same time it must frankly be confessed that the Opposi- 
tion leaders and speakers, for the most part, fell, into the 
same blunder to which all through the last three sessions 
of Parliament they have been so inveterately addicted. 
They sought to depreciate and decry instead of to criti- 
cise. Lord Hartington’s argument as to the precedent 
of the inclusion of the Viceroy was a singularly unfor- 
tunate one. It took the form of a dilemma. If Lord 
Beaconsfield was right in recommending a vote of thanks 
to Lord Lytton, then Mr, Disraeli was wrong in object- 
ing to the similar vote to Lord Canning. If Mr. Disraeli 
was. right, then Lord Beaconsfield was wrong. Lord 
Hartington should know. that a dilemma is valueless 
when in the technical language of logicians it can be 
retorted. If Mr. Disraeli was wrong twenty years ago, 
then Lord Hartington is wrong now ; if Lord Hartington 
is right now, Mr. Disraeli was right then. The whole 
line. of argument was in, short an idle recrimination of 
which a man of Lord Hartington’s common-sense should 
have seen the folly. Not less unhappy were the attempts 
that were made by some opponents, of the Government 
to pooh-pooh the war as insignificant and bloodless, It 
is a new standard of estimate for a general’s efficiency 
this reference to the size of his butcher's bill. Nor 
are the days of Elphinstone so far distant that the suc- 
cessful conduct of an Afghan campaign. can be spoken 
of as a mere bagatelle. Sensible men on both sides of 
politics know that whatever may have been the Viceroy’s 
responsibilities before the war, his responsibilities after 
its commencement. were merely those of an executive 
Officer. Like. the generals in. the: field, he had to see 
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that what he was directed to do was-done as well as pos- 
sible. It was done, and if not as well as possible, very 
fairly well. - Whether it ought to have been done at all, 
and whether, if it were done, it ought not to have gone 
much farther, are very different matters, But the thanks 
of Parliament do not. in any. way argue approval of the 
origin, the object, or the result. of this war, It is true 
that Parliament has already given that approval, but if 
it had not, the vote of. thanks, would still be technically 
unassailable, 

We have said that Lord Salisbury’s address ought 
to be taken in conjunction with the debate, It is, 
indeed, in this debate that we shall find the key to the 
acquiescence of the country in the general policy of the 
Government, questionable as the details of that policy 
seem to many who thus, acquiesce. The quasi-annexa- 
tion of Cyprus, the Afghan War;the Zulu War are far 
from being favourite measures with thousands of English- 
men, who yet would not hesitate to support the general 
tenor of the Government policy. Why is this? Lord 
Salisbury’s speech tells, us, and that it tells us truly may 
be inferred, among other things, from the irritation which 
that speech seems to have caused in some quarters, 
Lord Salisbury said, and, said very truly, that with the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth England entered upon a dif- 
ferent career from that which she had hitherto pursued. 
No competent student of history denies this, Nationalism 
has even been said to have been an invention of the 
great Queen’s, and in one sense it wasso, Before her 
time the appearances of England in the general politics 
of Europe were purely dynastic, and determined by the 
accidental fact of the Continental pretensions of our 
Royal House. From. Elizabeth’s time onward it was 
different. The much reviled Imperial policy then began, 
and became, as English colonies were formed and 
English trade increased, something of a necessity. It 
was interrupted, first, by the explosion of Puritanism, 
which made the English people look at foreign politics 
upside down, and then by the ignoble attitude of the 
later Stuarts. It was revived, though in an objection- 
able form and to an extent far exceeding that required 
in the true interests of the country, by William, and by 
the Whig advisers of Anne. The exaggeration and self- 
seeking of this extension led to its temporary relinquish- 
ment at the Treaty of Utrecht. But it was soon taken 
up again, and was the ruling principle of English policy. 
(except during the Walpolian Dictatorship) for exactly a 
century. The history of the present age has necessitated 
considerable modifications in it. But it has never ceased 
to command the affections of the English people, and 
until some twelve or fifteen years ago it never failed to 
be pursued, however unskilfully and falteringly, by the 
holders of office. Then, as all men know, the conduct 
of England in the matter of the Danish war revealed 
that there was something rotten in her state. The rot- 
tenness ripened rapidly, and during the six years of Mr. 
Gladstone’s administration it was complete. 

We all know what followed. The present Govern- 
ment were practically put into power with a mandat im- 
pératif to be unlike their predecessors in this matter. This 
mandate they have, on the whole, obeyed. The obedi- 
ence has not always been judicious, sometimes it has 
been very much the reverse. There haz been a lack of 
definiteness in the attitudes assumed, a lack of firmness in 
maintaining them, and a tendency to be weary of well- 
doing before the time has come for saying “‘ Well done!” 
By the Government’s own confession they have had to 
engage in at least one war which, under the precise 
circumstances. of its beginning, was unnecessary, and 
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therefore unjust. The Afghan business itself, due though 
it was to the malfeasance of their had un- 
comfortable points about it, and the name of Shere Ali 
will never have a pleasant sound even to the stoutest of 
Tories. But the reason why public opinion has been 
tolerant of these things and of other things of a not dis- 
similar kind has been that it has seen that the Govern- 
ment were sound in their general principles of policy, 
though they may have been very far from sound in the 
individual acts which have been done with the intention 
of carrying that policy out. This is what most of the 
critics on the Opposition side persistently fail to see, and 
until they do see it there is little hope of their getting 
the public sentiment on their side. This is what Lord 
Salisbury does see, and what he put with his usual force 
and clearness. We do not know how long the general 
satisfaction, or substitute for satisfaction, may continue. 
It might not outlive the spectacle of the Russians at 
Merve, it is in constant danger of being again obscured 
“by adroit atrocity agitation, and it must be sorely tried by 
tthe scene of anarchy and confusion which Turkey is now 
-exhibiting. But hitherto it has been a bank upon which 
the Government has been able to draw without the least 
fear of its drafts being dishonoured. Few things are more 
curious to the political student than the persistent refusal 
of the majority of Liberals to recognise the truth about 
a matter so obvious and so plain. Whether they are pre- 
wented by very shame from abandoning their attitude of 
the last four years, we cannot say, but we do know that 
abandon it they must before they can put themselves ex 
ropport with English feeling. 





THE ARMIES OF OUR INDIAN 
FEUDATORIES. 


HE investigation which has at last been authorised 

into the military expenditure of our Indian 
Empire, has necessitated the inquiry why that expendi- 
ture has of late years manifested such a steady disposi- 
“tion towards increase. Long before Sir Ashley Eden’s 
-commission was talked of, it was suggested that the large 
standing armies of the native princes were a permanent 
menace, not only to the tranquillity of our dominions, but 
even to the stability of our Empire. But the view found 
little favour, although Lord Napier of Magdala had lent 
the support of his great name to the supposition. ‘Those 
who took a non-alarmist view of the facts, which were 
generally admitted, said that these armies afforded a 
“safety-valve for the military ardour of the warlike 
peoples of India.” It is only twelve months ago since the 
Times took special occasion in a leading article to 
jaud that theory to the skies, and now slowly, but none 
the less surely, it has come round to the other side of the 
~question, and may be regarded as the staunchest 
supporter of those who advocate the abolition of these 
standing armies. But fortunately, the subject is one that 
must be decided by facts, and not in accordance with the 
‘variations of popular opinion in this country. We have 
tthe great fact to start upon, that forty millions of the people 
of India require an army of more than 300,000 men, 
and an artillery of more than 5000 cannon, whereas the 
two hundred millions of British subjects are protected 
against every possible danger by an army of 60,000 
English and 120,000 native troops. While the armies 
of the native states have, literally speaking, no duty to 
perform in the way of garrisoning the country against 
foreign aggression, our army protects the native states 
in common with the rest of India from that danger. The 
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significance of this fact is rendered all the clearer because 
the very existence of these armies renders our task Of 
affording adequate protection to the Indian peoples, and 
the necessary degree of security to our Empire, the more 
difficult. We have to divert a very considerable portion 
of our military strength to the task of watching the large 
and costly armies which our feudatories love to maintaitt. 
Large bodies of troops are always stationed at Morar, 
Jhansi, Secunderabad, Mhow, and other places, with the 
sole object of neutralising the armies of Scindiah, the 
Nizam, Holkar, and other princes. In estimating the 
number of troops that we can place along the north-west 
frontier, or bring into the field for the purposes of an 
offensive war, these permanent garrisons have to be 
deducted. They were non-efficients during the Afghan 
campaign, and such they would be when a greater 
danger appeared west of the Indus, if circumstances con- 
tinued as they are at present. For the fact alone that 
these native armies compel us to maintain a larger force 
than perhaps would otherwise be necessary, they are an 
evil that should be got rid of. But even that objection, 
great as it is, is not the only one to their claims for con- 
tinued existence. 

The Indian feudatories have hitherto been judged 
very leniently. Successive Viceroys have viewed them 
with a favourable eye. The residents and other officers 
brought into contact with them have reported favourably 
of their disposition towards us. We have had graphic 
descriptions of the gallant bearing of this prince, 
of the astute policy of this minister “who is fully 
persuaded of the might and majesty of the British 
power,” of the faithful services rendered by this family 
in times past, and of the generally well-disposed senti- 
ments of the whole Indian race of princes and their 
mayors of the palace. Everything,has been represented 
in couleur de rose. Yet somehow the vision has not proved 
durable. Very few Englishmen who know anything upon 
the subject any longer believe in it. It has become like 
one of the fallacies of our ancestors, although we too 
were of the credulous but yesterday. Even now the full 
truth is not clearly recognised, if we are to take the ex- 
position in the Zimes as the strongest case that can be 
made out against the feudatories. Excluding Nepaitil 
and Bhutan as independent countries, and Khelat as 
being in the same category as Afghanistan, there are 
300,000 soldiers and 5000 guns under the orders of 
these rulers. To particularise, the Nizam has 8000 
regular cavalry and 36,000 infantry, besides 725 guns 
of more or less value. Scindiah of Gwalior has 
6000 cavalry and 16,000 infantry. His artillery 
of 210 guns is among the most efficient in India. 
Holkar of Indore has 3000 cavalry, 5500 infantry, and 
102 guns of excellent calibre. The Rajput States havea 
collective force of more than 70,000 men, and nearly 
2000 guns. Baroda has 25,000 men, and 500 guns. So 
far as military efficiency goes, the armies of Hyderabad, 
Gwalior, and Indore are incomparably the best in India 
outside our own. The revenue possessed by these states 
is given at twelve millions of pounds sterling, but there 
is good reason to say that it is considerably more. A 
moderate computation would place it at fifteen millions, 
in addition to private sources of income that it is 
impossible to estimate. ‘The Indian chiefs severally, and 
in a much greater degree collectively, represent a power 
far from despicable. Both financially and in a military 
sense they are formidable. In twenty years they have 
made a remarkable progress, and in another twenty years 
they will have con verted their irregular and miscellaneous 
hosts of 300,000 men into a regular and disciplined army of 
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as large a number. A source of annoyance and possible 
danger .in the present, they are infinitely more so when 
we come to scan the future before us. The uninstructed 
Englishman demands why have we tolerated them so far, 
and why do we continue to tolerate them? The Anglo- 
Indian replies, because of our treaties, sunnuds, and 
engagements. : 

If there be no such thing as a suprenfe law of safety, it 
is not easy to see how we can proceed in opposition to 
those treaties. The Queen when taking over the govern- 
ment of India by special announcement guaranteed to 
those princes their possessions and belongings. She 
bound herself in the most formal manner to observe all 
the treaties that had been previously concluded, and 
those treaties had specially sanctioned the maintenance of 
independent armies. For as a matter of fact, they had 
been made with rulers who had only been half defeated, 
and when in 1858 we condoned the treachery and 
hostility of the peoples for the sake of the loyalty of their 
princes, we lost the most favourable opportunity we ever 
had of removing the difficulty which has now become so 
serious. In 1858, in repressing the mutiny, we had 
destroyed the better portion of the armies of Gwalior, 
Indore, and, with the exception of Hyderabad, of the 
chief of the other feudatories. Since that year these 
‘armies have been re-created, and on an improved basis. 
They are also more numerous. Scindiah, who has only 
treaty right to keep an army of 5000 men and 36 guns, 
has now more than four times as many men, and six 
times as many guns. Others have imposed upon our 
good nature. The Nizam, acting under the guidance of 
Sir Salar Jung, annually imports a large number of Arab 
mercenaries, and these swashbucklers are the terror of 
‘Hyderabad and its vicinity. It is said, and officially 
believed, that Scindiah has for years been passing his 
population through the ranks, and thus has an armed 
people at his disposal. If so, and it is said equally of 
Holkar, a principle has been adopted by these rulers 
contrary to our law, and full of menace to ourselves— 
that of enforced military service. With no reasonable 
excuse these chiefs have introduced the conscription into 
their states, and have without any justification imposed 
an additional burden upon their subjects. In dealing 
with this question we have therefore to remember that 
many of these princes have not kept faith with us, and 
also that the security of our Empire and the best 
interests of the natives, whether our subjects or not, 
must be placed in a higher category than a close and 
rigid adherence to stipulations made under circum- 
stances widely different to those that at present obtain. 
The truth of this cannot be less apparent to the native 
princes than it is to ourselves, and in the interests of the 
whole country they can scarcely refuse to disband those 
armed forces which are as unnecessary, as they are costly 
and dangerous, when our Government brings the subject 
formally under their notice. 


MINISTERS ‘AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 


F the members of her Majesty’s.Government did not 
enjoy their dinner last Wednesday night they must 

have been very hard to please. They had a good one 
(there can be no doubt of that when the Mansion House 
is the scene of hospitality), and they had a welcome 
which, in the language of the poet, outdid the meats, 
outdid the frolic wine. The Lord Mayor was almost tear- 
ful in his declaration of his own staunch Conservatism, 
and the guests, who apparently were not, members of the 
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City Club, where Lord Granville differed the other day 
from his reporters, cheered the Lord Mayor to the echo. 

The principal speakers were in an equally happy frame 
of mind. Lord Salisbury, metaphorically speaking, poked 
Sir Stafford Northcote in the ribs, and Sir Stafford 
returned the compliment to Lord Salisbury. The one 

exalted the House of Lords and the other the House of 
Commons in a manner chiefly ‘suggestive of the amce- 

bean strains of Corydon and Thyrsis in a pastoral. 

Lord Beaconsfield was less playful, but he contrived, as 
he generally does contrive, to say some things which were 
very well worthy of attention. The remarks which he 
gave to the present state of commercial depression, and 
the remarks which he gave to Lord Hartington’s recent 
utterances as to the tenure of land, deserve the con- 
sideration of political students; while the innocent 
gambols of the Foreign Secretary and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer perhaps better deserve the notice 
of the general reader. 

There was nothing, indeed, very novel in the explana- 
tion which Lord Beaconsfield gave of the present state of 
trade. But explanations are sometimes none the less 
worthy of attention because they are not exactly new. We 
have simply been over-trading and over-speculating, said 
Lord Beaconsfield, and we are reaping the consequence. 
It takes too long to inquire whether this period of inflation 
had anything to do with political causes. But it is some- 
what remarkable that on the very day on which Lord 
Beaconsfield thus spoke, the correspondent of a Liberal 
paper in the provinces, ,one of those organs in which 
Mr. Gladstone can detect the sound expression of Eng- 
lish feeling, was explaining the same problem in almost 
the same words. “To appeal to Heaven,” says Mr. H. 
Jackson in the Manchester Guardian, “is vain ; to revile 
the Torres is absurd; but if five mills have been built 
where only three were needed, it is certain that the two 
in excess cannot live, except by a miracle.” Mr. Jackson 
indeed hardly goes far enough, for if five mills run where 
there is room for only three, it is more than probable that 
the whole five will be ruined. But this is a detail 
The point is that this correspondent has hit upon the 
right explanation in what is no doubt his own peculiar 
line, and that Lord Beaconsfield has also been right in 
hitting upon it for the benefit of the nation at large. To 
revile the Tories is indeed absurd, though we have seen 
and shall doubtless see a large number of presumably 
sane and respectable politicians adopt this course at 
public meetings. We shall not say, like Mr. Jackson, 
that to appeal to Heaven is vain, but we may at least say 
that it is a remedy the recommendation of which falls 
outside the sphere of practical politics. For tiding over 
the present depression we must trust to time, to the 
weeding out of unsound concerns, to the pursuance of a 
better system of commercial policy in future. It is very 
much to Lord Beaconsfield’s credit that he did not, in- 
stead of this sound and sensible advice, attempt some 
Morison pill nostrum. After the urgency with which his 
opponents have said; “Turn him out, and it will all 
come right,” he might have very well said, “Let them 
in, and it will go worse than ever.” But he did not. 

More important still, and also more novel, was his 
dealing with Lord Hartington’s famous doubt as to the 
possibility of the continuance of the present system of 
English land tenure. Few professedly Liberal organs 
have taken much note of that remarkable speech, and no 
wonder; for its tendency must have been to excite almost 
equal disquiet in the minds of Liberal landowners and of 
Liberal tenant-farmers. But it is no secret that this 
speech was regarded by long-sighted Liberal politicians 
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as a new departure in the programme of the Party, and 
as even more important than its speaker’s subsequent 
deference to Mr. Chamberlain ‘in the matter of the 
flogging clause. Lord Beaconsfield’s argument as to the 
three incomes which must always be extracted from the 
soil, in the shape of interest on capital sunk, interest on 
floating capital, and wages of labour, was a sound and 
just one; but his implied argument as to the superiority 
of the plan by which these three incomes are distributed 
to three was of still greater importance. It cannot be 
too often impressed upon Englishmen that the diversity 
of class interests which short-sighted politicians deprecate 
is in reality one of the greatest safeguards of steady 
political progress. A society thus formed is like the 
compensation balance of a watch, in which the different 
materials of which it is composed by their unequal ex- 
pansion and contraction preserve an equilibrium. In 
any country of large size where peasant proprietorship 
is the rule the peasants are practically omnipotent, and 
there is, perhaps, no class which is less suited for omni- 
potence. On the other hand, if Lord Hartington wishes 
to keep his acres, while he abolishes the three classes, it 
is, of course, the farmer who must go, because he alone 
of the three is not a necessity. Whether the esta- 
blishment of Jatifundia worked by the owners or 
by contractors, with a gigantic staff of machinists 
and labourers, would be an economical improvement 
is one question; whether it would be a political 
improvement is another and a very different one. 
Opinions are much divided as to the good likely to be 
done by the Agricultural Commission. But it can hardly 
be doubted that it will supply a body of facts which has 
not been marshalled for some considerable time, and 
which much needs marshalling. Most of the standard 
books on peasant proprietors and on other systems of 
land tenure are nearly a generation old. At the time 
they were written Free Trade was in its infancy, the 
application of machinery to agriculture on a large scale 
was unknown, and the competition of America and other 
similarly-paid countries was undreamt of. We are there- 
fore at present driven to argue more or less @ priori, and 
to correct and check our arguments only by such frag- 
mentary facts as happen to be known to the individual 
arguer. The Commission, if it does nothing else, ought 
to remedy this. In order to do so it ought not to 
confine its labours to English experience merely. The 
rival theories of Lord Hartington and Lord Beaconsfield 
are of too much importance to be left in the state of 
theory. The problem of agricultural depression is by 
no means so simple as the problem of depression that 
is purely commercial. Commerce works under the same 
or nearly the same conditions all the world over; agri- 
culture under conditions and arrangements which are 
strikingly multifarious. The facts and the comparative 
results of these arrangements require to be fully known 
and amply examined before we venture upon any change 
in our existing system. 





THE IRREPRESSIBLE TURNERELLI. 


N a complicated state of society, the result of a 
Constitution which has grown up bit by bit, and of 

laws which no one knows and a few only have attempted 
(in vain) to codify, it is inevitable that there should 
occasionally occur cases of hardships to individuals 
which can, however, not well be remedied without a 
breach in rules which custom has sanctified. Often, 
too, a public good is the cause of private harm, and it 
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is a well-known axiom that ithe good of the few must, in 
such cases, give way to that of the many. Again, acts of 
injustice by public servants and wilful oppression of their 
subordinates, though fortunately rare, must necessarily 
sometimes occur in an Administration which extends 
over SO ‘enormous an area as ours. All these causes 
contribute to produce a plentiful crop of men with 
grievances, and Such men seldom hesitate to ventilate 
their cause and advance their claims through the 
columns of such public prints as may be open to them, 
Modesty and a desire to allow their grievance to gnaw 
on their vitals, as the worm i’ the bud, without betraying 
the wrong they have suffered, do not characterise such 
men, and thus the public is generally soon put in pos- 
session of all the facts bearing on the case from the point 
of view of the complainant. It is well that it should be 
so, for in all cases of official wrong the officials have all 
the power on their side, and are judges in their own case, 
Unless, therefore, the newspapers were open to men with 
a grievance, real or imaginary, we may safely assume that 


few of the real ones would be redressed, while letters on. 


the subject of the imaginary ones do no one any harm, 
and certainly amuse their writers. 

We have to-day to deal with a distinct and genuine 
grievance; a serious example of the dictatorial powers 
arrogated by the present Cabinet; a terrible case of 
official snubbing and heartrending injustice, In_ his 
last letter to the newspapers Mr. Tracy Turnerelli 
recounts with a graphic minuteness of detail, which is a 
sufficient proof of the accuracy of the narrative, how, 
“stepping out at Hunt and Roskell’s,” he met a gentle- 
manly-looking old man, whom he instantly recognised as 
Lord Beaconsfield, leaning on the arm of a younger one, 


‘With the extraordinary presence of mind which charac- 


terises great men, and which many smaller ones would 
envy him, Mr. Tracy Turnerelli raised his hat, and then 
asked the Premier to shake hands with him. Now, how- 
ever, comes the climax of the story, and the gist of the 
new grievance. Lord Beaconsfield, it is true, acceded to 
the request of the gentleman who said “I am the unfor- 
tunate Tracy Turnerelli,” and shook hands cordially, but 
he added, “ You have now got what you wanted.” 
Persons who are able to read between the lines of Mr. 
Turnerelli’s letter wifl be at no loss to fill out the bare 
skeleton of the pathetic tale he tells. He was just com- 
ing out of Hunt and Roskell’s. Painful suggestion! He 
could have been at Hunt and Roskell’s for no other pur- 
pose than to negotiate for the conversion of the golden 
wreath, into which, by his sole exertions, the working 
men’s pennies had been themselves converted, into a 
currency more generally accepted. From his own pen 
we know what he intended to do with the money pro- 
duced by the sale of the laurel wreath so unfortunately, 
ungraciously, and unjustly thrown on his hands by the 
Premier’s refusal. After paying, we believe, twenty-three 
working men twenty-three pennies, the pretty handsome 
balance would be fairly and legally applied to his own 
private purposes. Whether these adjectives are quite 
appropriate to the disposal of nearly £200 in the way 
suggested by Mr. Turnerelli we will not stop to inquire. 
But surely even so hardened a sinner as Lord Beacons- 
field must have felt a qualm of conscience when the man 
whom he had so deeply injured “stepped out of Hunt 
and Roskell’s,” whither he had been driven by his Lord- 
ship’s injustice, and yet, while smarting under that in- 
justice, was able to control his feelings to such an extent 
as to “raise his hat” from the head which had devised 
the public presentation (at the Crystal Palace) of the 
laurel wreath, and to ask the Prime Minister to shake 
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hands with him! Such magnanimity causes even the 
finest. examples. of the Latin Delectus to pale in com- 
parison! To say that, Mr. Turnerelli heaped coals of fire 
on Lord Beaconsfield’s head is to. put the matter far too 
mildly. He did more—he took them off again, unwilling 
that they should burn. And for this, for his ceaseless 
endeavours to make the present Ministry popular and to 
collect pennies for its chief, for the dozens of pamphlets 
he has circulated in myriads of copies, he obtained the 
words, “You now have what you wanted,” That 
is all. 

Could mockery go further? Could scorn be more 
withering? Lord Beaconsfield probably knew already 
what Mr. Turnerelli tells us in his letter, that what he 
wanted was not a shake of the hand in Bond Street, but 
a public recognition of his services ‘“‘ before the people of 
England,” What form this public recognition was. to 
have taken we do not know. Perhaps Mr. Turnerelli 
would have been satisfied with being made a K.C.B.; 
perhaps he expected a baronetcy and a handsome sum 
down ; or possibly he desired to be invited to a public 
meeting at the Albert Hall, at which the ¢di#e of the 
aristocracy would have been admitted in the boxes, and 
the “people of England” to the pit, and where Lord 
Beaconsfield, coming forward like the manager of a 
theatre after a successful first night, would have intro- 
duced Mr. Turnerelli to the public and have shaken 
hands with him on a stage erected ad hoc. 

This latter is what really ought to.be done. We 
demand in the name of outraged justice, in the name of 
the ill-used Mr, Tracy Turnerelli, cf Tracy Lodge, that 
Lord Beaconsfield should. publicly apologise, not merely 
shaking hands cordially with his. victim, but also pre- 
senting him at least with a silver tea-pot full of silver 
shillings. It would be the only way of wiping out a gross 
insult and putting an end to a real grievance, which 
otherwise will continue, like the sea-serpent, to appear in 
the newspapers henceforward to the end of time. And 
in order that it may be done completely, it is absolutely 
necessary that Lord Beaconsfield should hold the tea-pot 
gracefully by the spout, so that Mr. Turnerelli, may, with 
equal grace, seize hold of the handle. This time the 
British public is om Mr, Turnerelli’s side. It says to 
Lord Beaconsfield, “Thus far shalt thou go, and no 
farther ;” and if this substantial mark of honour be not 
bestowed, all chance of a Conservative majority at the 
next Election is gone. 


THE SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 
XIV.—HAILEYBURY COLLEGE. 


AILEYBURY can lay no claim to antiquity as a 
Public School, for it was only in 1862, on the 
abolition of the late East India College, that the buildings 
(forming the sidés of a quadrangle, second perhaps in 
size only to the Old Court of Trinity, Cambridge) were 
purchased, and the present School established. A Charter 
of Incorporation was granted in 1864. 

The School is a nearly isolated block of buildings, 
distant about three miles from Hertford, and rather 
farther. from Broxbourne (the two nearest railway 
stations), and in consequence is, obliged to be to a great 
extent independent of the usual conyeniences of towns ; for 
instance, it has its own gas-works and gasometer, a water 
tower for the supply of its own buildings, and does its 
own baking. | 

Admission is either by nomination azd annual pay- 
ment, or by annual payment only. There are Life 


Governors with a continuous right of nomination, and 
others who, by payment of a sum of £35, have obtained 
a right to one nomination only.. | 

The government of the School is vested in a Council, 
the President of which, is now the. Bishop of St. Albans, 
who succeeded the Bishop of Rochester. There is an 
annual meeting of Life Governors, at which auditors and 
new members of Council are. appointed. The Head- 
master is nominated by the Council, and the Assistant- 
masters are nominated by the Head-master, and ap- 
pointed if approved by the Council,. 

The School at present contains about 360 or 370 boys. 
None are admitted under twelve or above fourteen years 
of age, except with the special sanction of the Head- 
master. With the exception of those in Mr. Couchman’s 
house (of which more hereafter), all boys are boarded 
and lodged in the College and an adjoining house. The 
College is sub-divided into six dormitories or houses con- 
taining about 46 boys each, called after men of mark 
educated at Haileybury, when it was an East India 
College (Colvin, Bartle Frere, Trevelyan, Thomason, 
Lawrence, and Edmondson). Each dormitory is a long 
room reaching half the length of the building, with 
separate cubicles on either side closed at the sides by 
wooden partitions about 7 ft. high, and in front by 
curtains, and open at the top. The junior forms (to 
the number of about sixty boys). are lodged in the 
adjoining house referred to, called Hailey House. Mr. 
Couchman’s is a small house containing about twenty 
boys, who for an extra payment have certain advantages 
chiefly in the matter of food. No boy can remain in the 
Lower School after sixteen. or in the Upper School after 
eighteen, except by special leave of the Head-master. 
This leave is granted as a matter of course to the VI® 
form up to nineteen. 

There is a “‘ Modern Side ” (which, owing no doubt to 
the previous history of the College and its original 
associations, is probably more developed than at any 
other public school) limited in numbers, and at present 
containing about sixty, to which boys are admitted who 
are designed for some branch of the public services (civil 
or military), or for civil engineering. If any vacancies 
remain after such boys have been provided for, the 
claims of others are considered. Boys may, and fre- 
quently do, pass from the Classical into the Modern side, 
or may enter it direct. In either case there isan entrance 
examination in Latin, French, Mathematics, and English 
Dictation. No boy is admitted to the Modern side who 
does not prove up to a good IV" form level. 

Every boy on the Modern side is charged £2 2s. per 
term extra to cover the greater expense of education. 

The school expenses, are as follows:—Boys not 
nominated are required to pay: sons of laymen, 70 
guineas per annum ; sons of clergymen, 60 guineas per 
annum, Boys if nominated are required to pay—sons of 
laymen, 60 guineas per annum; sons of clergymen, 50 
guineas per annum. Every boy is also required to pay— 
for Medical Attendance, 1 guinea per annum; for 
House Master, 2 guineas per annum; for Sanatorium 
Expenses, 1 guinea per annum; for Chapel Fund, 1 
guinea per annum. An entrance fee of 5 guineas is 
required from each pupil on admittance. There are 
certain voluntary extras, but the average of payments for 
a full year, tradesmen’s bills and all extras included may 
fairly be estimated at about £100. For Mr, Couchman ’s 
House the terms are—for sons of clergym en, 95 guineas 
per annum; for sons of laymen 4 ~5 guineas per annum. 

All the Upper School have “Studies,” which are rooms 


occupied by four boys together, and are. their general 
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living rooms, but all meals are in the Dining Hall. No 
boys, however, are obliged to go to breakfast or tea if 
they prefer messing together in their studies. The food 
is plain and good ; breakfast consisting of bread, butter, 
tea and coffee, dinner of meat and pudding, tea the same 
as breakfast, with the exception of coffee. Supper—con- 
sisting of bread and cheese—is provided every evening. 
Beer at dinner and supper. The holidays are—three 
weeks at Easter, six or seven weeks in the autumn, and 
five weeks at Christmas. : 

There are two Scholarships of #30 each and one of 
#20 annually open to boys under fourteen, whether 
already members of the School or not, tenable as long as 
the holders remain at the School. ‘There are two exhibi- 
tions of £50 per annum for four years at any College or 
Hall in either University. 

The boys are of a very good class asa rule, average 
upper, and upper middle. The course of study is 
much the same as that of other public schools; for 
instance, the books read by the two Sixths last term 
are parts of the following:—Plato, Tacitus, Catullus, 
Xenophon, Homer, Horace, Aristophanes, Juvenal, and 
Cicero’s Letter, besides Charles the XII® and Green’s 
History of the English People. The Fifth will do some 
of Thucydides, Sophocles, Livy, Virgil Greek Test., and 
Student’s Austin. 

All the Upper School have the alternative between 
doing Latin and Greek Verse or English Literature. The 
English subject for the two Sixths next term is Gray’s 
Poems, that for the Fifth is some part of Chaucer. 

On the Classical side of the school Classics are 
thoroughly well taught. About five and a-half hours a 
week are devoted to Mathematics, and about four hours 
to French, or (in the Upper School) German. 

On the Modern side Mathematics, French, German, 
and English are well taught; and Classics about three or 
four times a week. There is one subject for the whole 
school in Divinity, in which all are examined at the end 
of each term, together with the rest of their work during 
the term. The hours given to divinity are about two- 
and-a-half hours on Sunday, and one hour on Monday. 
Chemistry is taught, but is quite voluntary. There are 
annual prizes for Modern History, French, Mathematics, 
Chemistry, and Natural History, besides other prizes. 

There is no particular religious tendency, and the 
School may fairly be called moderate. There are three 
services on Sunday in the Chapel, and a short service 
morning and evening on week-days. Attendance is 
compulsory, unless leave be obtained from the House- 
master to be absent. There is “first lesson” imme- 
diately after chapel, and then breakfast. After about 
half-an-hour, “second and third lessons,” with only about 
a quarter-of-an-hour’s interval, lasting till 12.30. Dinner 
at 1.30, and, on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
“fourth and fifth lessons” from 4 till 6.45. On Tues- 
days and Thurs days there is ‘‘fifth lesson” at 5.30 and 
no fourth, but a “call over” at 4. On Saturdays there 
is neither “ fourth nor fifth lesson,” but two calls at 4 
and 5.30 or 6. Every evening, except Saturday, all the 
Lower School have to go to the “big schoolroom” to 
prepare their lessons for the next, with the exception of 
the first few in weekly order in each form, who are 
allowed to prepare in their class-rooms unless “sent in” for 
a punishment. Each form has to go up to the Head- 


master once a term, with one of the subjects they have 
been reading during the term. 

The School has two large fields—the “ Terrace 
Ground,” which is the field where all the “ foreign 
matches” are played at football, and the “ Pavilion 
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Ground,” which is the chief ground for cricket. Both 
grounds are very fair for cricket, the “ Pavilion Ground,” 
which is a fast and true ground, having been terraced 
out of a sloping field at great expense. These fields are 
so large that it is not unusual to see three (and occasion- 
ally four) games of either cricket or football going on at 
the same time. There is another small field, which is 


too rough to be available for a game, and which is 


chiefly used for “ Punt About” in the football season. 

Cricket is a great deal played, and fairly well, but the 
football team is decidedly above the average. Rugby 
Union Rules are played. There is one covered and 
two or three uncovered racquet-courts, and several fives- 
courts. There is a large swimming-bath about eighty 
feet long, a good gymnasium, a laboratory, workshops, 
and a school library. 

Cricket-fagging is by rotation, the names of the fags each 
day being put down in a list affixed to the School notice- 
board. Fags are only kept on for an hour or an hour-and- 
a-half at a time, and are allowed to go if they make a 
decent catch. They have to field at the nets, of which 
there are about eight or ten, and there are plenty of fags 
put down for the same time. 

If a boy persistently shirks fagging, he is sent for by 
the prefects, and a hint given to him that he had better 
come and fag in future. After one or perhaps two warn- 
ings, he would get a “licking.” There is very little 
fagging except this, and what there is is done in no 
regular way. For instance, when a prefect wanted his 
study swept out, he would catch any small boy that was 
handy to do it; in consequence of which the fags rather 
eschew the study side of the quadrangle between break- 
fast and “ second lesson.” 

There is, of course, no fagging at football; but the 
games are posted up on the board, and everyone is 
obliged to play unless they have a medical certificate or 
special leave, and would get into hot water if they did 
not ; and it is generally so arranged that everyone has at 
least two games a week. “ Big-side” consists of the 
‘School Twenty,” and also of the “Caps,” theoretically 
supposed to make sixty with the School team. There is 
a Captain of “ Little-Side,” both at cricket and football in 
each house, who has to see that the boys of his house 
are playing when they ought to be. 

The chief punishments are “extra school,” lines, 
flogging by Head-master, and “ prefect’s licking.” This 
latter is not such a great matter for ordinary cases, such 
as shirking fagging; but for any grave offence it is 
serious. ‘There is always an appeal to the Head-master. 
In case of grave offences by a “ prefect,” he would be 
degraded or sent away, but not flogged. All the Upper 
VI" are ex-officio prefects, and some of the Lower 
VI", by appointment at the Head-master’s discretion, to 
supplement their numbers. 

The sanitary arrangements are good. There is a 
**Sick House” for ordinary, and an isolated Sanatorium 
for infectious cases. The isolated buildings and open 
country afford great opportunities for “ paper chases ” for 
several miles in every direction. 

The Chapel, which was new only a year or two ago, 
was burnt down a few months since, in spite of the 
endeavours of the School fire-engine and those of the 
nearest towns, which were brought up as quickly as 
possible. The fire, however, did not spread to any of 
the adjoining buildings. 
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NAVAL MESSES. 
(FROM OUR NAVAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


T the present time there are three recognised messes 
in ships-of-war—the wardroom, gunroom, and 
engineers’ mess. The wardroom is presided over by the 
officer second in command, and consists of the lieuten- 
ants, marine officers, doctors, paymaster, chaplain, chief 
engineer, and generally of what are termed “two stripe” 
officers. The gunroom contains all the rest of the officers 
except the engineers, who have a mess to themselves. 
The captain lives by himself, but generally invites some 
of his subordinates to dinner in regular rotation, and in 
large ships has an allowance for that purpose. 

For a considerable time past it has been felt that this 
arrangement is not the best that could be devised ; but so 
strong is the conservative feeling in the service, that very 
little has as yet been done to remedy it. It is acknow- 
ledged, for instance, that the present system tends to 
produce a feeling of soreness and jealousy between the 
classes of officers so separated, and in addition there is 
a strong feeling that in too many cases a gunroom is by 
no means the sort of place for a lad to be brought up 
in with any advantage to his future prospects in life. 
Nothing is more common than to hear a naval officer say, 
‘‘Tf I hada son he should never go to sea” ; and if the 
reasons of this, at first sight, singular determination are 
inquired into, it is found as a general rule that the objec- 
tion is not founded on any want of appreciation of the 
advantages offered by the Navy as a profession to a 
steady lad of good parts, but to a well-grounded distrust 
of the training he will receive in it ; not that part of it 
which instructs him in the performance of his duty on 
deck, which after all forms but a small portion of his 
existence, but the daily and hourly influence he will be 
exposed to in his mess. 

The rulers of the gunroom, those who form the com- 
mittee and give the tone to the members, are the senior 
midshipmen and sub-lieutenants, and, without intending 
any imputation on those gentlemen, the fact that it is so is, 
in many cases, much to be deplored. This is hardly to be 
wondered at. When a midshipman reaches the age of 
eighteen the stigma of being a youngster is, once for all, 
removed from him. He is, so to speak, stamped and 
hall-marked as a “ man,” by being allowed, according to 
the custom of the service, to draw his rum and smoke, 
both of which he usually does as an outward and visible 
sign of the same. In fact, he has his little “fling,” and 
sows a more or less plentiful crop of wild oats, after the 
manner of youth from time immemorial. He sometimes 
does very little harm to himself and occasionally a great 
deal, but in either case he is very unsuited to act Mentor 
to the youngsters’ Telemachus. Boxed up as they are in 
the same apartment day and night, it is impossible but 
that he will exercise great influence over the minds of 
his juniors, and this is frequently of the most pernicious 
kind. The gunroom senior is a little king in his 
domain. Unrestrained by the presence of his superiors, 
he can give full play to his inclinations, within certain 
limits, and the effect produced by his precept and example, 
especially if he be of a naturally vicious disposition, is 
most harmful. Ina general mess this would be at once 
remedied; young men given to excess either in the matter 
of liquor or language would be forced to take their pro- 
pensities ashore or leave them ungratified altogether. 

At the other end of the scale, the captain cannot but 
be harmed by his enforced seclusion in the privacy of his 
cabin, which is apt to foster an idea that it is on account 
of his own greatness that he is so isolated ; and the cus- 
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toms of the service are not calculated to undeceive him. 
The lieutenant of the watch reports the captain’s boat 
“manned,” takes down his letters and his visitors’ cards, 
announces the visitors themselves at his cabin-door, and 
in fact does generally what would be regarded on shore 
as butler’s work. It is not surprising, therefore, that a 
captain should sometimes, in his intercourse with officers 
of a lower rank, hold himself superior to the courtesy and 
civilities usual amongst gentlemen. An instance of this 
occurred only a short time ago. A captain, well known 
in the service, was walking the quarterdeck when an inno- 
cent young marine officer, just caught, meeting him, 
touched his cap, and said, “Good morning, Sir.” For a 
moment the august person thus addressed stared aghast 
at such a liberty, and then resumed his walk, not deign- 
ing any reply. The next morning the unfortunate youth, 
being probably accustomed to greet his colonel in a 
friendly manner, and not conceiving in his ignorance that 
a naval captain was any greater man, repeated his objec- 
tionable salutation, when the outraged dignity of his com- 
mander at last found a voice. Turning upon the 
offender, he snarled rather than said, “ Don’t do that 
again,” and walked off, leaving the astounded marine in 
a state of the densest bewilderment, and with quite a 
novel consciousness of his own insignificance. Such an 
exhibition of offensive snobbery is no doubt very rare, but 
the tendency of the present system of separate messing is 
‘co encourage it. 

The usual objections urged against the establishment 
ofa general mess are—first, that no wardroom is at present 
constructed large enough for the purpose ; secondly, that 
discipline would suffer by the superior officers being on 
familiar terms with their subordinates ; thirdly, that it is 
not suitable for boys of fifteen and sixteen to live with 
men very much their senior, and that unpleasant restraint 
would be felt in consequence ; fourthly—and it is difficult 
to touch upon this without giving offence—it is felt that in 
any amalgamation of messes it would be an undeserved 
slight to leave the engineers out, and that if they were 
included, the total want of entente cordiale between them 
and other officers would be productive of much embarrass- 
ment. Let us take these objections seriatim. In order to 
obtain sufficient room all that need be done is to move 
the wardroom bulkhead a few yards farther forward, when 
ample accommodation could he provided for any number. 
With regard to discipline, it is only necessary to point to 
the sister service, where for many years officers of all 
ranks have lived together without any of the grievous 
consequences which it is alleged will ensue if a 
similar system be introduced into the Navy. Nor 
is it found that a commander left in temporary 
charge has the normal difficulty of carrying on the duty 
increased by the fact that he is on terms of intimacy with 
his messmates. The objection that the youngsters would 
not know how to behave in a senior mess can hardly be 
taken seriously. Lads of fifteen and sixteen presumably 
behave like gentlemen in their parents’ houses; why 
should it be taken for granted they are unable to do so 
at sea? It is true that a certain amount of restraint 
would be felt at first, but most of this would gradually 
disappear, and, even if it did not, it would probably be of 
a kind wholesome for all parties, and not necessarily un- 
pleasant, It is also said that “boys will be boys,” and 
that their continual skylarking would interfere with the 
comfort of the other members, many of whom, in these 
days of slow promation, would be well on for middle-age. 
There is more ground for this statement than for most 
others of a similar kind, but there is no reason why the 
old gunroom should not be retained as a kind of sanctum 
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to which “the boys” could retire and hold a corrobborree 
whenever they chose, though that time-honoured institu- 
tion is not exactly an unmixed benefit. Coming now in 
due course to the delicate question of the engineers, it 
may perhaps be pointed out that the chief engineers have 
been wardroom officers for many years past without any 
particular harm resulting either to themselves or others. 
The principal objection would probably come from the 
engineers themselves, who do not seem eager to take 
advantage of the recent Admiralty Circular, by which 
officers over five years’ standing can join the senior mess 
if they choose. 

The increased expense seems to be the drawback, and 
it is manifestly impossible to conduct a wardroom mess 
on the economical principles which usually obtain in the 
engineers’; but a slight increase of pay would remove 
that difficulty, or it might be left to their option to join 
or not, as at present, which would perhaps be the simplest 
way of settling the matter. It is desirable it should be 
settled in some way, as at present the very strong under- 
current of feeling in the service makes it difficult to get 
the subject discussed at all. 

The great object is to get officers to meet together, at 
least once a day, in mutual good fellowship, on some 
neutral ground, where the difference of rank and standing 
is to a certain extent laid aside It may be thought that 
such a neutral ground is to be found at the captain’s 
table, but those festive gatherings are apt to resemble the 
celebrated dinners of Mr. Jaggers. You feel you have to 
“screw yourself up ” for them, and, as it was well put by 
the sagacious Wemmick, you are conscious that on the 
whole you dine more comfortably “unscrewed.” In 
spite of opposition from many quarters it is to be hoped 
that before long a fair trial will be given to the general 
mess system on a large scale, and if generally introduced 
into the service there is very little doubt it will have a 
civilising influence on both young and old, which will 
make it one of the greatest improvements ever effected in 
the internal economy of the Navy. 


HOLIDAY RESORTS. 
VL—OXFORD TO LONDON BY RIVER. 


S it a fortunate or unfortunate thing that on the 
Thames between Oxford and London there are so 

few resting-places which fit in conveniently with the daily 
or nightly halt? Artists and other lovers of Nature will 
have no difficulty in giving an answer. The great charm, 
to them, of the river above Richmond is that it is so 
little cockneyfied. If it should happen—which Heaven 
forfend—that some gigantic hotel were to come and 
place itself directly on the river bank, with a railway- 
station close behind it, a sloping lawn in front, and a few 
enticing boat-houses ready for the reception of “ casuals ” 
in the shape of outriggers, gigs, and humble dingeys, 
there would soon be an end of all rusticity on the 
Thames within a few miles of it. Excursionists, either 
rich or poor or possibly both, would congregate at such a 
place. The river parties which started with a virtuous 
resolve to eschew tables, chairs, and the ordinary adjuncts 
of civilised luncheons and dinners would find themselves 
yielding to the temptations offered by such an hotel, and 
abandoning their Spartan taste for sandwiches and 
“ Hatfield ” under a willow, in favour of mayonnaise in 
a cool room and champagne or cider-cup on a well-shaded 
lawn. Fortunately, as we think, for the river, and for- 
tcnately for the oarsmen who mean work, the hotels 
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which approach most nearly to this type are posted at — 
such places as do not always fit in with the me 
of the river trip. We will not incur the odium of allud- 
ing by name to those particular houses which are most 
seductive to the passing oarsman. No one who has 
made any acquaintance with the Upper Thames needs to 
be reminded of the title of a rather ugly brick structure 
whose tiny garden struggles gallantly to hold its own 
against a broad expanse of dusty road, and whose supply 
of malt drink is of a quality to support the nerves and 
muscles of the most herculeam “ men in training.” No 
need is there either to speak of a very different but mot 
far distant abode, where the sound of rushing waters 
comes loud upon the ear, and an air of undeniable 
antiquity, not’ unflavoured with roses and heliotrope, 
manages to combine harmoniously with the more sub- 
stantial attractions of a highly civilised cuisine. There 
remains, yet the third and, perhaps, the best-known 
resort, which is of all the others most in danger of becom- 
ing a prey to the cockneys. A range of large low win- 
dows, glimmering through the shade of big trees, the 
scent of strawberries, and the fragrance of the evening 
cigar—these are some of the charms which are wafted 
to the weary traveller as he approaches a certain hand- 
some bridge that looms across the river. Luckily the 
inevitable railway-station is at a tolerable distance, so 
that the Londoner, until initiated by some experienced 
guide, is not very likely to find his way there by iand; 
nor is the hotel itself so prominently and obtrusively 
visible from the river, except, perhaps, after sunset, as to 
divert his attention perforce, and hinder him from 
pursuing his onward course. 

The length and number of the stages from Oxford 
downwards varies as much as the number and activity 
of the persons undertaking the expedition. But divide 
them as you will, it will be found that if anything like an 
average time is spent over each day’s journey there must 
be some “roughing it” in country quarters. The very 
first stage from Oxford affords a rather good example of 
the difficulties which beset the luxurious. Abingdon 
is too short a distance, being less than eight miles—by 
the new measurement—from the start, while there is 
nothing beyond it which can be called a civilised resting- 
place before Wallingford, or, at least, Shillingford Bridge, 
which are twenty and eighteen miles respectively from 
the University town. The more hardy race of river 
excursionists do, it is true, think nothing of this for a 
day’s journey. The energetic system is, no doubt, to 
breakfast at Sandford (three miles), take luncheon at 
Wallingford (twenty miles), and dine at Pangbourne 
(thirty miles), while the extra-zealous will even add an 
after-dinner row, and push on in the moonlight or 
twilight to Caversham (thirty-seven miles). But we prefer 
rather to talk of those more easy-going folk who like to 
enjoy themselves upon the road; to whom bathing, fish- 
ing, and even a spell here and there of hasty water-colour 
sketching, do not appear a great waste of time. How 
could such a party rush past Nuneham without a pause 
of several hours, without a ramble through the cool 
silent woods that cluster so. close along the stream, with- 
out a picnic under the overhanging oaks and willows, 
and a smoke in the arbours or on the green moss? The 
hours pass quickly amidst such seductive scenes ; and it 
needs only a slight excuse to detain at least the more 
Sybaritic of the crew until twilight is at hand and there 
is only time to flit lazily onwards to the old stone bridge 
at Abingdon. Eight miles is not much of a day’s journey, 
perhaps, even for the most indolent of mortals. But 
it is not every stage which offers such - attractions 
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covery disembark to investigate the curiosities of the 
historic church at Dorchester. Failing this attraction, 
he will push on, if he is wise, right past Bensington and 
Wallingford, and first relax his efforts beneath the rising 
ground at Moulsford. From Moulsford to Maple- 
Durham is the prettiest part of all the Upper Thames, 
The bubbling weirs, the fresh clear-looking pools, 
bordered with green grass and blue forget-me-nots, 
inhabited, and almost peacefully inhabited, by many 
a big perch and trout; the tall banks, now smooth and 
now covered with dense foliage, which rise slowly 
or abruptly from the edge of the stream, make the 
nine miles between these two places the most picturesque 
of all. It is a pleasant stoicism which encourages the 
traveller to eat his eggs and bacon at Goring, or to war 
with a rather obdurate beefsteak at Streatley or Pang- 
bourne, rather than to reserve his appetite for more 
varied repasts at Caversham or Reading. 

Sonning Shiplake and Wargrave form a sort of cluster 
by themselves—better known and better famed, per- 
haps, than they altogether deserve to be. Between 
them and Henley, which lies close below, there is 
plenty of choice for the belated oarsman, who will be 
unlucky indeed if he finds all the hostels closed 
against him because they are full. Henley should 
probably be regarded as the proper halfway house 
between Oxford and Putney; for though there are 
fifty-seven miles below it, and only about forty-six above, 
yet the much greater speed of the stream lower down, 
and the comparative absence of weeds and shoals, make 
the work of the remaining journey quite as easy as 
that already performed. It is true that the temptations 
to loiter on the road increase tenfold as the river grows 
wider and the banks more thickly studded with cosy 
villages and pretty parks. Each lock and weir soon 
begins to present a scene for the artist’s scrap-book; each 
field is almost a study in itself; and the trees which stand 
reflected in the calm and cool back-water, alternately on 
the right and left, seem silently to ask for a place as 
the background in a river sketch. From Cookham to 
Maidenhead the woods have it all their own way, and 
there is nothing to compare with them in the world, 
except, perhaps, Sharpham on the Dart. Float gently 
downwards into the little Boulter’s Lock, ye who love 
Nature in her softest robe ; and so time your journey as 
to arrive at Maidenhead Bridge as the last rays of the 
sun disappear. There is nothing in the forty miles that 
lie still before you which will make up for your neglect 
to enjoy the Cliefden Woods. On the Lower Thames 
the style of beauty alters from the quiet and simple to 
the more pretentious and imposing. The turrets of 
Windsor, and the arches and gables of Eton, vie with the 
majestic scenery of the great trees in the playing-fields 
and the broad expanse of historic Runnymede, to divert 
the thoughts from mere bucolic and sylvan delights to 
more heroic associations. The amcebean and elegiac 
strain of the river poet must be exchanged for a more 
resounding, if not an epic, metre. Unlike the Rhine or 
the huge rivers of the other continent, the Thames 
seems to widen perceptibly as it rolls along, and each 
bridge and lock and lasher assumes more important 
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dimensions, until the broad bat of Teddimgtoa Weir 
shows beyond it a vast troubled pool ane Paes 
at last is seen wrestling with the riverwaters, 

Let the oarsman make his vows to Fortune, or, better 
still, let him make his calculations with the aid of a tide: 
table, so that when he first catches sight of the pool at 
Teddington it may be either exactly high water or the 
flood may have half-an-hour more to run. The change 
from a river whose banks rise at least some fect 
above the water level, and whose strength has been 
sucked up by voracious waterworks, to the full-blown 
grandeur of a tidal stream, is as charming as it is sudden, 
if caught at the exact moment when the wave of a flood- 
tide is rushing up. All along the trim lawns of Tedding- 
ton and Twickenham it surges up to its extreme limits, 
even in the hottest months, raising and expanding the 
broad glittering surface till it seems to be brimming 
over. Only on about half-a-dozen days in the month is 
the sight to be seen to perfection, and even then only 
during about two hours at morning and evening. See 
the Lower Thames on these occasions; and it is as 
beautiful as any river in the world. See it at low water, 
and it is as mean and disappointing a sight as can be 


well imagined. 


The journey from Oxford downwards has been alluded — 


to as if undertaken under the most usual conditions. 
But be it not supposed that these are always the best. 
There is now such a thing as being carried up and down 
in lazy wise by a boat which is not a penny steamer, but 
differs from it only asa coach differs from an omnibus. 
There are also private house-boats, or barges, in which 
a sort of gipsy encampment is made, and the inmates 
try as heroically to think themselves comfortable as men 
do on board a yacht at sea, Finally, there is the 
“camping-out ” system—most adventurous, and, if well 
managed, most enjoyable of all. “’Twere long to tell” 
what romantic nooks can be found by a skilful eye, 
either for pitching the nocturnal canvas or spreading 
the mid-day and evening cloth. Remenham, Coombe, 
Medmenham, and a score of other favourite haunts, 
are peopled nightly during the Henley week with a 
small nomad tribe clad in flannel and straw; and in a 


less wintry summer than this the short nights even of 


June and August are fearlessly spent by many oarsmen, 
sleeping, as the pretty French phrase has it, “under the 
bright star.” SAUNTERER. 


THE EXAMINER’S LETTER BOX. 


[ We are not responsible for the opinions expressed in the 
letters whith appear under this heading.| 
aoa pnomen 


SIR F. HALLIDAY AND MR. TAYLER. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER, 


“IR,—As one who has made himself well acquainted 
with the circumstances of the Indian Rebellion in 
1857—the term Mutiny is quite inapplicable—and care- 
fully studied the case of Mr. William Tayler, formerly 
Commissioner of Patna, I have read Sir Frederick 
Halliday’s minute with surprise. With your permission I 
will offer some comments upon it and upon your article 
on the subject. I shall on this occasion content myself 
with dealing with those points which in that article (of the 

26th July) you seemed to consider the most important. 
I will preface my remarks by saying that it strikes me 
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as extraordinary that during twenty years Sir Frederick 
Halliday should have submitted in silence to Mr. 
Tayler’s statements promulgated in every possible 
manner, to the adverse criticism of Sir John Kaye and 
Colonel Malleson, and to the various trenchant newspaper 
articles and reviews on the subject. It is only when 
questions were asked in the House, and there seemed a 
probability of the whole case being laid before Parlia- 
ment, that Sir Frederick Halliday was stung into speech. 
In your article you say that three charges are made out 
against Mr. Tayler, any one of which would have 
justified his removal. The first of these charges is that 
Mr. Tayler used his influence as Commissioner to 
extort from the Zemindars sums for an Industrial Exhibi- 
tion—sums much larger than they would have given 
voluntarily. Referring to Sir Frederick Hialliday’s 
minutes I find this passage, “I had myself serious 
cause for distrusting the judgment and discretion of Mr. 
Tayler, in connection more especially with a scheme 
which he had set on foot for establishing an Industrial 
Exhibition at Behar. This conduct had been such as 
to give rise to much remark throughout the districts of 
his division, and to make it necessary for me to institute 
an inquiry.” Sir Frederick Halliday also accuses Mr. 
Tayler of having failed to transmit a letter from the 
Rajah of Durbhunga, stating that his subscription was 
made under official pressure. At least, he gives in the 
appendix a minute of the Secretary of State for India 
embodying this charge. This looks very bad, and you 
naturally laid great stress upon it, but you were neces- 
sarily only aware of one side of the question. The real 
facts of the case are as follows :— 

In consultation with Sir Frederick Halliday Mr, 
Tayler originated -the institution, which he considered 
would do much to reform the bad system of farming 
then prevalent, and thus benefit the people. Mr. Tayler 
volunteered to manage it, in addition to his already 
arduous official duties. Sir Frederick was delighted with 
it, and was for some time never tired of sounding the 
praises of Mr. Tayler as a model Commissioner. In- 
deed, he on his first visit to Patna after the foundation 
of the institution, highly commended Mr. Tayler for the 
influence which he had exerted to promote its success. 
Mr. Tayler’s mode of procedure had been from the first 
frankly described to the Lieutenant-Governor, and 
approved of by him. Mr. Tayler personally informed 
him that he intended to use all his influence, and the 
idea was deliberately and cordially sanctioned. For 
years it had been the custom for Government and 
Government officials to solicit from rich natives 
subscriptions for public purposes, official influence 
being used to obtain large sums. Especially was 
this the case in Bengal from the time Sir 
Frederick Halliday became Lieutenant-Governor, the 
subscribers and those who procured the subscrip- 
tions being praised for their conduct under Sir 
Frederick’s sanction and in his presence. Large sums 
had been collected in this fashion at Buharpore, 
Tirhoot, Chuprah, Gya, and Arrah, the promoter at 
the last place being Mr. Tayler himself. In all these 
instances there was a general conviction that the larger 
the subscriptions the greater was the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s satisfaction, and all official influence was 
directly employed, aided by Sir F. Halliday himself. 
At Arrah Sir Frederick authorised the grant by Mr. 
Tayler of certificates of official approval to all who 
subscribed more than 200 rupees. We see from the 
above that it was the notorious custom to use official 
influence to obtain subscriptions, that this had been 
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done by Sir Frederick Halliday | himself, and that the 
use of official influence was distinctly sanctioned by hith 
in the case of the Patna Industrial Institution ; in fact, 
the idea that the selfish Bengalee, or, indeed, the majo: 
rity of rich men in the East, would subscribe for 
philanthropic objects from any motive than a desire ‘to 
please the authorities is ridiculous to all those acquainted 
with the Oriental character. At length, however—a 
feeling having arisen in England, and also among the 
members of the Supreme Government, that official 
influence ought not to be employed to obtain subscrip- 
tions, even for good purposes—Sir Frederick executed 
a change of front, and practically disavowed all his 
previous opinions and practices. 

As to the detention of the Rajah of Durbhunga’s letter : 
this was received by Mr. Tayler, and was only detained 
by him till the inquiry had terminated, when, according to 
the usual routine, he would have sent all the papers con- 
nected with it to Government. Sir Frederick Halliday 
could himself, had he chosen, given this explanation of 
that which he sets forth as dangerous conduct on the 
part of Mr. Tayler. 

The accusation made that Mr. Tayler in a panic ordered 
the abandonment of stations is very discreditable, but the 
discredit attaches not to Mr. Tayler. Sir Frederick Hal- 
liday is quite aware of the circumstances of the case, 
and knows that the Court of Directors, on receiving a 
statement of Mr. Tayler’s motives, acquitted him of the 
alleged offence. But it is needless to go into this ques 
tion, for it has been conclusively disposed of by Sir John 
Kaye and Colonel Malleson. Every person who has 
studied the subject treats the accusation with contempt, 
and I am astonished at Sir Frederick Halliday’s 
intripedity in bringing it up again, and asserting that 
none of the stations were in danger. 

You say in your article founded on Sir Frederick 
Halliday’s tardily produced minute that Mr. Tayler not 
only kept the Lieutenant-Governor in ignorance of many 
of the important steps adopted at Patna, but that he 


-audaciously declared afterwards that he would not obey 


the Lieutenant-Governor’s orders. Mr. Tayler declares 
that he only on one occasion did not previously inform 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the steps which he intended 
to take, because he knew that the Lieutenant-Governor 
did not appreciate the danger. Indeed Sir Frederick 
Halliday appears to have been singularly infatuated with 
regard to Patnathroughout. Mr. Tayler, however, never 
asserted subsequently that he would disregard the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor’s orders: By boldly taking responsibility 
on himself he in all human probability saved the lives of 
the European inhabitants—lives which would have been 
sacrificed had Sir Frederick Halliday’s folly been allowed 
full play. 

I have now dealt with all the three points on which 
you condemn Mr. Tayler. I could have written much 
more, and brought out the truth in a manner very 
unpleasant to Sir Frederick Halliday; but I should 
have'requiredan unconscionable amount of space. Should, 
however, you wish it, I shall be happy to return to the 
charge, and prove both the glaring errors of Sir 
Frederick Halliday and the undoubted services of Mr. 
Tayler. It may not perhaps be necessary to do so, for 


a debate next session in Parliament will probably con- 
vince all impartial persons that the advisers of the 
Crown would have shown a wiser discrimination had 
they bestowed the insignia of a K.C.B. on Mr. Tayler 
instead of on Sir Frederick Halliday. 
A Lover or TRUTH. 
London, 6th August, 1879. 
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THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 


ARELY a week elapsed between the farewell 
: appearance of Mr. Henry Irving and the re-open- 
ing of his theatre by Miss Genevieve Ward with a new 
drama, entitled “ Zillah,” written by Messrs. Palgrave 
Simpson and Claud Templar. These gentlemen, it may 
be recollected, were associated for the first time in an 
unsuccessful play called the “Scar on the Wrist,” pro- 
duced not long ago at the St. James’s. And we fear 
their second attempt is not deserving of better fortune: 
The principal mistake in connection with “ Zillah ” is its 
production at a theatre like the Lyceum, which now 
bears a reputation as a representative—if not the chief— 
home of high dramatic art in this country. “Zillah” is 
a melodrama of the “blood-and-thunder” type that 
might admirably grace the boards of a transpontine 
theatre. Here, then, at the outset, is an endeavour to 
fit a square peg in a round hole, and this disadvantage 
is increased by the fact that “ Zillah” is in itself a very 
poor play. It is not bad for want of plot or incident, 
for of these it contains enough and to spare. There is 
sufficient of the former to furnish material for half-a- 
dozen dramas of respectable dimensions; while the 
scene in the third act, wherein the heroine gives a fair 
idea of how a woman may become drunk and sober 
again in less than half an hour, relieves the author from 


' the charge of neglecting the theatrical mania of the 


moment: But if we ever saw good material ruined 
by crude construction, and an utter want of that in- 
genuity which saves the improbable from becoming 
ludicrous, we certainly saw this in “Zillah.” The 
audience on Saturday night listened to the first act 
with some interest, and the curtain descended amid 
promising signs. The quick changes effected by Miss 
Genevieve Ward in her dual impersonation of Zillah and 
Constance excited surprise, and the story so far had been 
capitally told. But the second act did not “go” so well ; 
the plot (or should we say plots, for they are numerous 
and tangled) grew confused and improbable ; laughter 
was more than once aroused where the effect should 
have been the reverse of comical, and everything boded 
a disappointment which a little later on became com- 
plete. We have rarely seen situations more clumsily 
arranged than those in the third act of “ Zillah,” with 
its attempted assassination, its drunken scene, its hair- 
breadth escapes, and the atmosphere of rough brutality 
that pervaded it from beginning to end. No wonder 
the audience grew tired, and began to show their impa- 
tience in very palpable form. Matters grew still worse 
in the following act, which only served to impede the 
action of the piece to no more useful purpose than to 
secure the temporary suspension in the air of a Jew 
pediar, who is one of the transpontine villains of the 
play. But the climax of failure was reached in the final 
scene, when the whole house burst into roars of unre- 
strained laughter at almost every word that was uttered. 
Mr. Mead quite forgot his part, Mr. Barnes forgot his 


**h’s,” Mr. Herbert forgot the order of his sentences, ' 


and, asa coup de grace to the chances of “ Zillah,” Miss 
Ward’s last “ change ” from the dead heroine to the live 
one was by mistake effected in full view of the audience, 
and the curtain fell on what may be called one of the 
worst plays of the day. Even with its remediable faults 
out of the way, Messrs. Simpson and Templar’s piece 
will never find favour with the provincial playgoers for 
whom we believe it is intended ; and we doubt whether 
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Miss Ward will. achieve her object. of running it’ for 
a short time at the Lyceum, unless, indeed, she is con- 
tent to put up with a loss in order to so do. Her excel- 
lent acting will in that case be, as it was on Saturday, the 
most praiseworthy feature of the performance, and, in 
fact, all that can save the play from drifting into but- 
lesque. | | 


— Ses 


M USIC.,: 


——— 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


ITH a performance of “ Aida” for the benefit of 
Mr. Mapleson, one of the most unsuccessful 
opera seasons ever recorded came to an end on Saturday 
last. It had been unsuccessful for Covent Garden, but 
was even more disastrous for the rival house, and if the 
impresario of Her Majesty’s had not cut short his high- 
priced representations as soon as he did, things would 
have fared still worse with him. At this result we do 
not profess to wonder. The times have not been so 
flourishing that two opera houses and a series of French 
plays could be expected to answer the purpose of their 
entrepreneurs while running simultaneously. | What 
surprises us much more is that Mr. Mapleson should 
have given what is termed a regular season at all. He 
ought to have learned by now that his only way to make 
money at operatic management is to open his theatre to 
the public at the prices he charges in the autumn. If he 
says that he is compelled to do as he has done in order 
to keep up the prestige of Her Majesty's Theatre, we 
have no alternative butéo tell him in return that, during 
the season just brought to a close, he has signally 
failed to accomplish his aim. If we except the 
brilliant successes of certain individual artists, we 
are safe in declaring that the performances generally 
have been quite unworthy the traditions of the house: 
The question is, which tend most to support its old re- 
nown, guinea stalls and dress-coats or an unexceptionable 
standard of excellence in every branch of the representa- 
tion? The latter, most undoubtedly. Then why not 
fearlessly give it the first consideration? The higher 
classes will assuredly be as ready to pay less for their 
seats as the manager is to fill his theatre regularly, pro- 
vided only that the entertainment is inferior to no other 
of its kind ; while recent experience places it beyond a 
doubt that the humbler section of operatic audiences will 
give eager support if the prices of admission are not pro- 
hibitive. We are satisfied therefore that Mr. Mapleson 
is not bound to give this expensive season, with all the 
loss that attends it, either for the purpose we have men- 
tioned, or as an advertisement for the cheap and profitable 
winter representations. 

Now, as to the performances. There was a time, not 
so long ago, when this manager professed to abhor the 
star” system, and made it his special object to show 
how unnecessary it was for the welfare of his enterprise. 
Alas, the new régime was but short lived, for the “ stars ” 
were never more rampant than they have been at Her 
Majesty’s this year. The sole idea has been, put forward 
Nilsson or Gerster in an opera, fill up the chief parts as 
adequately as possible, and the remainder anyhow, 
give one rehearsal, and let everything else take care 
of itself. .What has been the upshot of this? Only 
the principal rd/es have been efficiently sustained ; 
the minor ones have almost invariably been in such 
incapable hands that they have ruined every scene in 
which their exponents appeared. The chorus was abso- 
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lutely the very worst we have ever heard, and would 
disgrace, in point of quality, the humblest choral society 
in the kingdom. The scenery has—if we except “‘ Aida” 
—been remarkable for anything but its magnificence, and 
the stage-management just what might be expected with 
a solitary rehearsal for the majority of the performances. 


In fact, the sole redeeming features of the ensemble were” 


the artists of known ability and Sir Michael Costa’s fine 
orchestra—attractions not powerful enough to atone for 
shortcomings that must have been as galling to subscribers 
and habitués of the house as they have been to critics 
who will suffer in silence rather than speak their minds. 
We do not count ourselves among the latter, and conse- 
quently do not hesitate to point out to Mr. Mapleson the 
mistakes that are doing him harm. We are not less 
anxious than he is to see Her Majesty’s Theatre all that 
it was in years gone by ; but if it is to be so it must move 
with the times. Everything points clearly to the increas- 
ing popularity of Italian opera, so long as people have 
not to pay too dearly for their amusement and it is 
worthy the art which it professes to illustrate. There 
is a vast deal to be done ere Italian opera as it is 
given at Her Majesty's can be said to fulfil the artistic 
requirements of this musical age. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 


cee 
TELEGRAPH SHARES. 


HE holders of shares and bonds in cable com- 
panies are beginning to ask one another what 

has become of that great revival in the value of their 
property which was predicted when the depreciation 
occurred about the end of last year. There has now 
for six months past been a stagnation in the market 
for these securities which nothing can account for, ex- 
cept the extreme timidity of investors and the extra- 
ordinary length of time which it takes for the public 
to know what is a profitable mode of investing money. 
The question so often asked, “ What is a good specu- 
lation to embark in without much risk of loss?” is 
often, it is true, answered in the city by the simple 
reply, “Buy telegraphs.” But the investor, even if he 
is not disinclined for a little risk, fights shy of cables 
in a peculiar manner. Possibly there is something in 
the fact that the cable is invisible, and exposed to perils 
which no ordinary mortal would like to face—perils 
which have been graphically described by Victor Hugo 
and Jules Verne and others—that exercises a sort of ter- 
rorism over his mind and prevents him from believing 
in the safety of a slender wire deposited so far beyond 
the human ken, At any rate he holds aloof, and 
allows the shares of these undertakings to be driven 
down in the Stock Exchange until some of them pay 
actually nearly as high at their present price as Egyp- 
tian Unified Bonds. There is something very odd, and 
perhaps not very flattering to our scientific skill in the 
present day, in the spectacle of Russian Five per Cent. 
Bonds fetching from £70 to £80, while the amount of 
cable stock necessary to bring in 5 per cent. to the inves- 
tor only costs him from #50 to £60. The objections 
to Telegraphs of this sort are two in number. The first 
of them is that a wire wears out rapidly, so that its 
“life” is but a short one at the best, while it is liable 
to be destroyed suddenly and prematurely by some 
known or unknown agency. This would be a very 
valid objection indeed if the companies were earning 
only just enough to pay their dividends, without laying 
by anything for repairs. But the fact is that they 
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to provide for reasonable contingencies of this sort. 
Rails as well as wires are liable to wear out in time: 
but that consideration does not frighten people sd muth 
as to make them disbelieve in railways. It is forgotten 
also that as the art of telegraph construction advances, 
the chances of disaster to a cable become more and 
more remote. The second argument is that a competi- 
tive company may at any time be started, and then the old 
story of wars of rivalry, once amply illustrated by the 
history of the “ Anglo” and the defunct Direct, would 
repeat itself, to the ruin of both companies. This is a 
cogent argument, no doubt, to those who suppose that 
people are still ready to float new companies ad libitum. 
But the real fact is that a species of competition which 
has already ruined thousands is becoming difficult to 
get up. Capitalists become daily more unwilling to 
play the part of Samson, and contribute funds to destroy 
the houses of their neighbours at the expense of their 
own downfall. The Frenchmen who have, or who are 
said to have, subscribed to start a new Atlantic Cable 
must have some very peculiar ideas on the subject of 
finance if they hope to make their speculation “‘ pay.” 
They are presumably animated by ‘some patriotic 
motives, and by jealousy of perfidious England, which 
now literally, though not figuratively, works the wires. 
But if so, why should they so arrange it as that their 
line of communication must pass through British terri 
tory? The patriotism appears almost as visionary as the 
pecuniary profit. 


Crépit Foncier.—The subscription for the obliga- 
tions of the Crédit Foncier to the amount of 500 millions 
of francs was covered ten times over. So that five 
milliards were readily subscribed by the public, and 
this although the expected dividend is only 3.33 
cent. 

THE subscriptions to the 800,000 shares of the 
Panama-Canal Company which, though ostensibly 
opened on Wednesday and Thursday, have been 
really solicited by all attainable means for the last 
month, cannot be considered to have been more than 
a succes @éstime. Although M. de Lesseps is one of the 
most popular men in France, he has the more influen- 
tial portion of the Press against his scheme, and the 
great financiers have refrained from giving him any real 
support. Many of M, de Lesseps’ friends and admirers, 
too, disapprove of the manner in which he has can- 
vassed the country. Forgetful equally of the ties of 
blood which bind him to the Imperial family and the 
ties of gratitude which ought to bind him, he has been 
courting the favour of the Radicals by abusing his 
greatest benefactor, Napoleon III. To conciliate the 
Catholics, on the other hand, he has published the Papal 
benediction on his undertaking. Fortunately for M.de 
Lesseps France is not Italy. In Italy the ma? occhio is 
attributed to all the Popes, and anything blessed by the 
successor of St. Peter is looked on with especial dis- 
favour by the general public. 

Tue Prospectus has been issued of the Bank of 
Africa, Limited. The list of directors includes several 
names well known in connection with South African 
trade. The object of the company is to supply addi- 
tional facilities for banking in the colonies of the Cape 
and Natal, and to take up the business which the 
Oriental Bank has relinquished. We understand that 
the latter Bank has made arrangements for transferring 
its operations to the new company. 
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MR. GLADSTONE AND THE GREEK 
QUESTION.* 

HE third volume of these very useful “ Diplomatic 

“ Sketches” busies itself, as the title states, with 

the question of Greek independence and integrity. We 
say as the title states, but in truth the title does not state 
quite enough. The author has not confined himself to 
the relations between the late Premier and the Greek 
Question. He has given something like a complete 
history of the diplomatic relations of the different Powers 
of Europe on the subject, from the beginning of the 
insurrection which originally procured the establishment 
of the Greek kingdom to the present day. This history 
naturally divides itself into three parts: the struggle for 
independence, the reign of King Otho, and the events 
subsequent to that monarch’s dethronement. With the 
last of these only has Mr. Gladstone much to do. This, 
however, is a mere matter of nomenclature, and in no 
way affects the usefulness of the book. That usefulness at 
the present moment can hardly be overrated. For in 
truth the whole history of Greece, short as it is, requires 
to be taken together. The original machinations of 
Ypsilanti and Capo d’Istria were indeed at one time 
within an ace of succeeding only in freeing the Morea 
from Turkish rule. But the object of the Greek patriots 
and of those who sympathised with them was far wider 
and vaster. Putting aside the extravagant Philhellenes 
who dreamt of a Greek empire at Constantinople ruling 
over the whole or nearly the whole of Turkey in Europe, 
there was a strong party which has never ceased to exist 
and who were of opinion that at least the whole of Greece, 
Thessaly, Epirus, and Macedonia, with the entire Archi- 
pelago, up to the shores of Anatolia, should be Greek. 
These persons have, at every fresh convulsion of the 
Turkish Empire, striven to realise their idea, if only by 
little and little, and have denounced its non-fulfilment 
fifty years ago as a great political mistake. With them it 
would appear that the Outsider largely sympathises. His 
catchword throughout is “the legitimate aspirations of 
Greece,” and most of us know what that means. Never- 
theless, he does his best to be impartial, and we do not 
think that there is anything in his narrative calculated to 
mislead any tolerably intelligent reader. The book 
contains, as its sub-title implies, a diplomatic and not a 
military history of events. Indeed, the Outsidey’s views 
on the latter point seem sometimes to need a little 
rectification, as where he speaks of the complete failure 
of the Russians in the war of 1830. It is quite true that 
Diebitsch in Europe was startlingly weak, but it ought to 
be remembered that Paskiewitch had Asia Minor at his 
mercy. This, however, is by the way. <A diplomatic 
history is intended, and a diplomatic history is given. 
The successive efforts of France—efforts of much more 
cheap: generosity than the Outsider seems to consider 
them—and the curious way in which Russia, almost against 
her will, became a benefactor of the new nation, are well 
described ; but the chiefs pace is necessarily given to the 
attitude of English statesmen. The Greek partisanship 
of Canning, the reluctance of Wellington to despoil 
Turkey, the blusterous policy of Lord Palmerston, the 
cession of the Ionian Islands, the attitude of Lord Derby 
(then Lord Stanley) to the Cretan Insurrection, and 
lastly, the Treaty of Berlin and its sequel, successively 
occupy the author. He has brought down his book to 
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within the last few weeks, and has evidently spared no 
labour to make it complete. The result is that, as. we 
have said, it is a valuable and almost an indispensable com- 
panion for anyone who wishes to treat or to consider the 
present aspect of the Hellenic factor in the Eastern 
Question. Nowhere in English, as far as we know, are 
the facts to be found so conveniently gathered together. 

No review of the book, however, can be complete 
without some notice of the very strong prepossession 
which, as we have already noted, the Outsider entertains 


on the Greek side—a prepossession which often makes 


him accept very doubtful auxiliaries, and ignore argu- 
ments of equal importance which are against him, though, 
as we have already mentioned, it does not lead him to 
suppress or distort the facts. He allots, for instance, 
immense weight to the cant declamation about Pericles 
and Themistocles, without apparently perceiving that it 
has next to nothing to do with the matter. He dismissés 
Fallmerayer’s views and works as “an absurd theory” 
and “ unwise volumes,” though Fallmerayer’s arguments 
have never been overthrown, and though all presumption 
is against the Hellenic purity, if not against the Hellenic 
origin of the present inhabitants of Greece: Sometimes 


-he admits the most absurd statements—as, for instance, 


that “the Greeks introduced the art of painting into 
Italy in the thirteenth century.” His reasonings as to 
the Greek nationality of the Albanians (é.4, the Illyrians) 
are in the teeth of all classical evidence on the subject, 
But these are minor points. The important thing is, that 
he altogether fails to understand the attitude of the 
majority of Englishmen in and out of Cabinets on this 
Greek Question. He cannot be tired of wondering at 
our blindness in not taking the side of Greece im her 
various claims on Turkey. He shows what an excellent 
counterpoise to Panslavism Panhellenism would be; 

what capital customers the Greeks are to England, and 
so forth. What he does not see is, that Englishmen have 
always been loath to rob a faithful ally who has given them 
no cause of complaint, in order to gratify the doubtfully 
“legitimate aspirations” even of very useful people and 
very good customers. The weakness of Turkey, the 
intrigues of other Powers, and sometimes unwise con- 
duct on our own part have forced us to acquiesce in suc- 
cessive diminutions of the territory of the Sultan. But 
we have always made those diminutions as small as pos- 
sible, not as the Outsider thinks from blindness, but 
simply from an honest feeling of shame. If we had to 
rob the Turks, we wished to rob them as little as pos 
sible. No doubt this has been a very illogical proceeding 
—the political proceedings of England very often are in 
the highest degree illogical. But it has been due to a 
feeling which is intelligible enough, and on the whole not 
discreditable. On the other hand, the Outsider, holding 
the “legitimate aspiration” theory, naturally does not 
comprehend this, or attributes it to “ Turkophilism,” to 
the dislike of aristocracies for revolutionists, and to other 
more or less irrelevant causes. He is so thorough-going 
that he even approves of Navarino—the crowning 
absurdity which made it possible for Russia to conquer 
Turkey and make the peace of Adrianople—and is in- 
dignant with those who mildly doubt the wisdom of 
ceding the third key of the Mediterranean to a Power 
quite unable to defend it. Legitimate aspirations is the 
one word with him, and it leads him imto the one 
approach to suppression with which he can be charged—to 
the omission, namely, of all mention of the connivance 
of Greece at the Cretan insurrection of ten years ago, 
and at the filibustering Thessalian expeditions of the other 
day. Of course there is plenty to be said on his side. 
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The sacred principle of nationality is worthy of all respect 
if only somebody would find out how to stop it short of 
Communism, and indeed Individualism. The drawbacks 
of Turkish rule are also notorious, though the advan- 
tages of Hellenic Constitutionalism, with a Ministry 
changed every other day, are perhaps not very glaring. 
But all these things need not prevent England having 
credit for what is perhaps not the least creditable chapter 
in her history, the genuine and strenuous, though often 
blundering, attempts which she has made to protect 
Turkey from wrong and robbery, and from the specious 
zeal of some Powers who are willing to be generous at 


other people’s expense. 


FLORILEGIUM AMANTIS.* 


R. PATMORE is the poet of love, of civilisation, 
and of religious mysticism. ‘The three topics 
do not, at the first glance, appear compatible ; but Mr. 
Patmore’s treatment reveals a bond of union between 
them. His point of view is, however, a lofty or—it 
might be more correct to say—a spiritual one. He sees 
beneath the surface ; and here, as elsewhere, the deeper 
insight reveals elements of harmony not superficially 
obvious. Poetry like his is not of frequent occurrence 
in any age of literature, and least of all, perhaps, in the 
present age. Such poetry never has been, and possibly 
will never be, generally popular ; few people possess the 
leisure necessary to its adequate comprehension, and 
the intellectual effort of the day is directed into other 
channels. Much of Mr. Patmore’s later work must appear 
abstruse and strange to those whose habits of thought 
have not prepared them to receive it; and to such as 
can only find satisfaction in the metaphysical acrobatism 
of Mr. Browning, the sensuous melody of Mr. Swin- 
burne, or the Laureate’s polished euphemisms, these 
pure and noble poems will bring no message of signifi- 
cance. The most excellent things in literature ‘are 
known and appreciated only when they happen to formu- 
late a prevailing tendency of feeling or inquiry. If all 
the world were in the habit of leading clean and unselfish 
lives, of giving weight only to such matters as were 
weighty in the Golden Age and will be so in the Mil- 
lennium, and of recognising a Divine meaning in daily 
affairs—in other words, if people in general were what 
the modern Positivists would call fools and fanatics— 
then without doubt people in general would have most 
of Mr. Coventry Patmore’s poems by heart. As it is, 
and not to judge too cynically, we should expect his 
readers to be counted by thousands rather than by the 
million. 

The question suggests itself (to the poet, perhaps, no 
less than to the critic) whether it is worth while to write 
a poem which, however true and perfect in itself, not 
one reader in a myriad will be able thoroughly to appre- 
ciate and understand. Our own opinion in regard to 
this matter is, that no genuine thought, be it ever so 
much refined and elevated above the common level, can 
fail—at least ultimately and indirectly—of exercising its 
due influence upon human minds. Genuine thought (to 
adopt a familiar analogy) acts in the metaphysical world 
precisely as the light of the sun does in the physical. As 
the latter is tempered and modified by the atmospheres 
or the substances through which it passes, or with which 
it comes in contact, so is the primitive energy of thought, 
by the minds of various densities upon which it 





* Coventry Patmore: Florilegium Amantis. Edited by RICHARD 
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operates. . Take, for example, the ode in the present 


volume, entitled “ Auras of Delight,” where, in the com- 


pass of some fifty lines, Mr. Patmore gives a sublime 
idea such utterance as might add to the reputation of 
any English poet living or dead, save one, to have 
equalled. This ode, we will venture to say, will never 
be quoted as a household word throughout England. 
We will go further, and hazard the opinion that ninety- 
nine persons out of every hundred who open the book 
will not read it at all; and of those who do, not one in 
twenty will have any clear notion of what it is about; 
when, nevertheless, it is by no means obscure in itself, 
and in comparison with some other poems that Mr. Pat- 
more has written might be deemed noticeably lucid. 

Vet there can be no doubt that Mr. Patmore, little 
as he is quoted comparatively with certain other con- 
temporary poets, has exercised quite as powerful an 
influence as any of them upon his generation, and will 
exercise a still more powerful one upon generations to 
come. Many of his pieces, moreover, have long been 
household favourites both in this country and in America, 
especially with that part of the community which is in the 
throes of the mating season. We refer, of course, to 
the selections from the “ Angel in the House” and other 
early poems, many exquisite passages of which have 
been included in the present collection. And here we 
must pause fora moment to remark the singular side- 
light thrown upon the development of the writer’s genius 
by the juxtaposition of his earlier and later work. In 
the case of the majority of literary men who have 
attained eminence, and of poets more especially, their 
growth has been from a condition of more or less 
vigorous crudity towards one of more or less cautious 
and undemonstrative refinement. But as regards Mr. 
Patmore, the slightest examination of this volume suffices 
to prove that his artistic refinement was no less consum- 
mate five-and-twenty years ago than it is to-day ; while 
his vigour is at least as fresh to-day as it was five-and- 
twenty years ago. At the same time—and partly, indeed, 
for this very reason—it is difficult at first sight to believe 
that the odes were conceived by the same brain that 
brought forth the love-poems. As _ expressions of 
thought, the earlier and the later pieces are of equal 
merit; the art, the language, the warm vitality of con- 
ception, are as profoundly satisfying in the former as in 
the latter. But it is when we come to contrast the two 
periods on the ground of spiritual insight and elevation 
that we find ourselves puzzled. They exist on two 
distinct and apparently quite disconnected levels. No 
gradual process of growth is traceable, conducting from the 
one to the other ; it is as if the poet had suddenly soared 
aloft, and while retaining the same fine organisation and 
perception that had stood him in such good stead in 
the lower sphere, had consecrated them to the sublimer 
uses of his new position. The lover, the worshipper 
of beauty, the artist of delicate insight and delicious 
rendering, all at once unfolds far-reaching wings, his 
lineaments wax august and grave, and his voice salutes 
our ears no less musically than of old, but with the strains 
of the organ rather than of the lute. We do not know 
where to look for a parallel to this singular phenomenon 
of moral and emotional transfiguration. It is not too 
much to say that no germs of the later phase are dis- 
coverable in the earlier. As to which of the two is the 
more attractive we need express no opinion, since each 
reader will decide the matter according to his own pro- 
pensities ; it is enough to observe that moods of religious 
mysticism are less prevalent nowadays than some of the 
other moods portrayed in this volume; and that no one 
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can hope to gather here any fruit for the appreciation of~| Patmore, could have succeeded so well. We hope that 


which the bent of his own previous experience has not 
prepared his palate. 

It would be useless, within the limits imposed upon 
us, to attempt anything like a detailed criticism of the 
contents of the present collection. Quotation is an 
obvious expedient for giving the intending reader a 
notion of what he is to expect ; but it is seldom a just 
or satisfactory one, especially where, as in poetry, much 
depends upon the current and context of sentiment. On 
the other hand, to speak the word that shall interpret 
adequately the essential quality of a genius like Mr. 
Patmore’s, would be a feat to the achievement of which 
we should be loth rashly to commit ourselves. One 
remark, however, inevitably suggests itself in turning 
over these pages, and that has reference to the form of 
versification adopted by Mr. Patmore in most of his 
earlier and better known works. It is apparently of the 
utmost simplicity ; the lilt of the verse and the recurrence 
of the rhyme seem to the superficial view so common- 
place and easy, that anybody might take up a pen and 
write off lines which, at least in point of metrical con- 
struction, would be just as good as these. We entreat 
whatever person entertains this conviction to betake 
himself to his desk and make the experiment at once. 
The fact is that Mr. Patmore’s metrical art is so finished 
and so subtle as to be well nigh past finding out. His 
favourite measure, innocent as it appears, is a very 
difficult one to manage properly; a small clumsiness 
would be more conspicuous than many graces. He has, 
however, so thoroughly mastered it and made it his own, 
that it really seems to bear the stamp of his personality ; 
it is alive in every syllable, not merely with poetic beauty, 
but with a beauty particularly characteristic of this 
individual poet. Every great writer of verse is associated 
in our minds with some one kind of metre more than 
with any other; Mr. Patmore’s selection has been, to 
our thinking, especially hazardous and especially happy: 
It reveals, involuntarily, a great deal of the writer which 
could be revealed by nothing else ; and the revelation 
happens to be eminently agreeable. We fancy we should 
recognise the poet were we to meet him ; and be glad to 
recognise him. We are aware that it is customary to 
speak in this fashion of an author only after he has 
ceased to live ; but Mr. Patmore must pardon us in view 
of the fact that he has already been before the public the 
better part of a generation ; and of the improbability that 
the better part of him will ever cease to live at all. 

Space forbids us to examine, in the same sense, the 
yet more significant and interesting metrical construction 
of Mr. Patmore’s later phase—the odes. Until the 
publication of his “ Unknown Eros,” there were not half- 
a-dozen genuine odes in the English language ; and he 
is probably the first poet who has really fathomed the 
true principle of this noble form of composition. Before 
closing this volume, it behoves us to say a word with 
reference to the appearance of Mr. Richard Garnett’s 
name upon the title-page in the capacity of editor. 
What may be the precise limits of the editorial function 
in a case like this, we are not in a position to determine ; 
but if it extends to the selection, extraction, and arrange- 
ment of the various pieces which make up the present 
collection, then we make bold to declare that Mr. 
Garnett has approved himself a poet—in point of taste 
and judgment, at all events—worthy to take rank with 
Mr. Patmore himself, and singularly like him in the 
quality of his genius. No one, certainly, could have 
more successfully acquitted himself of an extremely 
difficult task ; we will even say that no one, except Mr. 


Mr. Garnett will find time to do for other great English 
poets what he has done for this one; he would thereby 
enhance his own reputation as well as theirs, and confer 
an inestimable boon upon the public. 

It is with reluctance that we conclude our notice with- 
out having extracted anything in confirmation of our 
judgments. Here are many lines, and some passages, 
and more than one whole poem, which one is surprised 
that Shakespeare forgot to write. Setting the poetry 
aside, there is a wealth of descriptive power, of joyous 
humour, of delicious paradox, and withal a severity of 
artistic keeping, such as must make all good souls rejoice, 
But Mr. Patmore, in telling us what he has aspired to do, 
has passed the truest criticism on what he has succeeded 
in doing. On his title-page it is thus written :— 

“Thou Primal Love, wh i 
And voices to the voilinnd teda 


Grant me the power of saying things 
Too simple and too sweet for words !” 


It was a worthy prayer, and has been amply granted. 


THE HUMAN SPECIES.* 


DE QUATTREFAGES is not only a charming 

e and versatile writer, but he is in addition, what 

is much rarer among French savants, encyclopedic in 
his learning, and singularly accurate as to his facts. 
Thirty years ago he was familiar to zoologists as the 
greatest living authority upon the Annelida, and to the 
general reader as the author of one of the most attrac- 
tive popular works ina naturalist’s life which had ever 
been written since Rousseau described his island and 
Darwin his voyage round the world. Of late years, how- 
ever, he has devoted himself to anthropology, regarding 
which he has published many memoirs, and a learned, 
if somewhat heterodox work on the Polynesians. The 
present trcatise will, however, make him more generally 
known as an investigator in his new field of research. 
At once we allow that, as a manual on the subject, it is 
on the whole most satisfactory, though a little more 
careful editing and translating might have greatly im- 
proved it. In England we have no lack of works on 
descriptive ethnology, as becomes a nation of travellers. 
The philosophical aspect of “the science has also 
attracted many observers, and we may safely claim for 
ourselves the first place in the newly-developed field ot 
Folk Lore. There has, however, up to date, appeared 
no book which within moderate compass gives a resumé 
of the history of man viewed simply as an animal, the 
works referred to being mainly excellent popular treatises 
descriptive of the different races, their habits, distribution, 
and general surroundings. Hence M. de Quattrefages’ 
manual ‘supplies a felt want,” and supplies it, on the 
whole, very well. For a work emanating from the Parisian 
Nazareth it is singularly orthodox after the old-fashioned 
lines. The “ autochthony” craze will find neither aid 
nor comfort within its 500 pages. Man is, according to 
M. Quattrefages, sprung from one pair; and the first 
nine chapters are devoted to proving, so far as proof can 
be supplied on such a topic, the essential unity of the 
Human Race. Some of the chapters also treat of 
human hybrids, and we are glad to find that the absurd 
and altogether baseless hypothesis of M. Broca which 
maintained the non-fertility of mongrel races, is altogether 
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scouted. The: vigorous increase of the Pitcairn Islanders. 
and of the Red River half-breeds, ought to have pre- 
vented the promulgation of any such hypothesis as that 
which for a time has poisoned the life of anthropological 
science. The origin of man is. dismissed in these words : 

“I venture to say that I have always remained faithful 
to the ranks of this phalanx, to which the future 
distinctly belongs. For this reason, to. those who ques- 
tion me upon the problem of our origin, I do not hesi- 
tate to answer in the name of science—I DO NoT KNOW.” 
This is admirably courageous. M. de Quattrefages evi- 
dently considers that originality is not to be measured, 
as it frequently is in Germany, by the wildness of the 
views advocated, or, as in France, by the force of the con- 
tempt which the writer can, with the aid of science, hurl 
against the religious convictions of the majority of his less 
learned neighbours. Our author is, to parody the old 
anecdote, at one with his predecessor who considered that 
the only good of being an Academician was to be able to 
afford to say “I donot know.” However, while not a 
Darwinian in his views regarding the origin of the race, 
he is too well abreast of the facts of science to be able 
for a moment to doubt the great antiquity of the species. 
He is of opinion that man existed not only during the 
quaternary epoch, but has in all probability seen miocene 
times, and that, considering the intelligence of man, 
there is even a possibility that he was able to live in 
much earlier periods ; so that his remains may yet be 
found even in the earlier tertiary beds. As to the 
original home of man, M. de Quattrefages is of opinion 
that no facts have yet been discovered which authorise 
us to place the cradle of the human race elsewhere than 
in Asia. ‘There are none which lead us to seek the 
origin of man in hot regions either of existing continents 
or of one which has disappeared. This view, which has 
been frequently expressed, rests entirely upon the belief 
that the climate of the globe was the same at the time 
of the appearance of man as it is now. This we know 
to be a profound error. Hence science has not as yet 
been able to disprove the theory, founded on so many 
facts borrowed from the history of man, of plants, and of 
animals, of the human race having either been created 
or otherwise come into existence somewhere in Northern 
Asia. Having adopted a single centre of origin, the 
writer next tries to show that man might have spread 
from this centre owing to various causes, instancing the 
exodus of the Kalmucks from the Volga in 1771, the 
various well-known Polynesian migrations, and those of 
certain American tribes. Had M. de Quattrefages been 
better acquainted with some recent ethnological literature 
published in English—a literature with which he seems not 
familiar—he could have greatly strengthened this part 
of his book. ‘The Americans—who had, he considers, 
white blood among them before Columbus or even 
the early Scandinavians arrived, though he is altogether 
wrong about the supposed Runic inscription on the 
Dighton Rock—he naturally concludes come from Asia. 
But he does not notice the remarkable likeness which 
the North-West Coast Indians bear to the Asiatics, or to 
the fact of their traditions pointing to the time when the 
former arrived on the American coast. The Inland 
tribes all say that they came from the sea, and the typical 
Indian face is not found until the Rocky Mountains is 
nearly reached. There are also no grounds for believing 
that the North Americans are of many different races. 
They seem all—judging from their religion and habits 
——to have come from much the same region of Asia. 
No mention is made of the fact that to this day the 
people cross and recross Behring Straits on the ice with 
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their skin canoes on n their head, and that a. great traffic is, 
carried on between the American and Asiatic races at. 
that portion of the globe where the two continents most, 
closely approximate. It is also worthy of note that, at 
various periods—for instance, in 1834—Japanese junks. 
have been wrecked on the North, Pacific Coast, and it 
is said that until recently some of the Indians near Cape. 
Flattery understood and could write after a rude fashion 
various Japanese characters. The rest of the work is 
occupied with discussion on the acclimatisation. of the 
human species, primitive man, the formation of the 
human races, fossil remains of man, and the physical 
and psychological characteristics of the human races. 
Into these questions we cannot. follow the learned Pro- 
fessor. It is, however, satisfactory to find him concluding 
his volume with a denial of the existence of any  abso- 
lutely atheistical race. Itis always difficult for compilers 
to distinguish between good authorities and writers who 
have no authority at all. Hence all travel books and 
travellers’ tales are too often fish to their nets. The 
truth is, very few voyagers or unscientific tourists are. 
capable of touching such delicate questions as the 
religion of savage tribes. On no points of their domestic 
habits are they more reticent, and none are they more 
anxious to conceal from the prying eyes of mocking 
white men. Even acute observers long resident among 
them have failed to pick up much information on such 
points. It is meedless to ask how much less successful 
would be an untrained observer, ignorant of their language, 
unaccustomed to weigh evidence, and whose stay had 
been too short to give them confidence, or to enable him 
to enter in his “journal” any facts more valuable than 
the careless statements of traders, sailors, ‘* squaw men,” 

or *‘ beach combers.” ! 

vie of the drawbacks to such a series as that of 
which this work forms a part is, that a book is often 
produced whether the writer has anything fresh to tell 
the public or not. Most frequently, judging by its 
predecessors, he has not. It is necessary that the 
author should be “an authority,” and the reputation of 
an “authority ” is usually acquired by the production of 
many books on his special subject. Hence, when the 
editor of a “series” asks him_for one more, he is apt to 
make a literary vagout out of his old ones. This book 
is an exception to the rule, in so far that though neces- 
sarily a compilation, as all text-books on a great science 
must necessarily and very properly be, it has not been 
published in another form previously. It is therefore so 
far original. But it has evidently formed part of the 
author’s academical prelections; hence the condensed 
writing, the leisurely, self-satisfied, very professorial 
character of the discourses and the wealth of slowly- 
garnered facts. But the greater part of it seems to have 
been written several years ago. This is evident from the 
most important literature of the last few years not being 
utilised. For instance, no man can write on Greenland 
and the Eskimo without Rinks’ aid. Yet M. de Quattre- 
fages has tried to do this, and it may be added that he has 
described the old Icelandic colonies in Greenland with- 
out being acquainted at first hand, if at all, with Rafn, 
The North-West Indian literature is equally behindhand, 
for Bancroft is not an “authority,” being only a laborious 
compiler, who probably never saw a wild Indian. We 
also find the facts M. de Quattrefages adduces weakened 
on that account. For instance, the account of the Pit- 
cairn Islanders is a very old one, and so is the census of 
the Sandwich Islands—though more recent documents 
would have strengthened the writer’s position. Either 
the author or his translator has also allowed many typor 
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graphical blunders to remain—eg., Graa for Graah, 
Salise for Salix, &c. Who, also, would ever suppose that 
by “Cambridge” is meant the village of the same name 
near Boston, U.S.A. ; or by “¢he Congress” one solely 
of pre-historic students? But of all the minor faults we 
find with this otherwise excellent work, the absence of 
an index is the most unpardonable. It is actually a 
literary crime. 





MR. JEVONS’ POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 


T is now eight years since Professor Jevons gave tothe 
world his magnum opus, in which hé attempted to 
show that Political Economy was a positive science, and 
as such could be elucidated by the aid of mathematical 
symbols, like hydrostatics or astronomy. When this 
work appeared there were some who, while agreeing with 
many of the new definitions given by the author, and 
more particularly with his development of the theory of 
Value, felt and expressed the most earnest misgivings as 
to whether the symbolic language proposed was really 
any improvement and served any useful purpose. The 
second edition of the book is now before us; it has been 
revised and enlarged, and in a special preface Professor 
Jevons seeks to controvert the arguments of his oppo- 
nents, or rather of those who still disbelieve in the 
efficacy of his mathematical proofs, and appeals with 


_much emphasis to foreign economists whose works con- 


tain ‘an explicit recognition of the mathematical 
character of economics, or the advantage to be obtained 
by-its symbolical treatment.” No doubt “Vixere fortes 
ante Agamemnona”; but even admitting, what Professor 
Jevons is so anxious to make his readers understand, that 
he is not the inventor of the application of symbols to 
Political Economy, we are still far from the conclusion 
to which he desires to arrive, that this application leads to 
any definite results. Of course there are many theories 
and theorems which can be stated much more briefly, 
occasionally even more intelligibly, by the assistance of 
symbols than by the use of ordinary language. But we 
must confess that, either because of Mr. Jevons’ powers 
of lucid expression, or on account of the obstinacy and 
aridity of symbols, we have generally been able to 
understand his views when expressed in words much 
better than his formule for them. It is, in fact, hardly 
too much to assert that whenever he uses words he is 
intelligible, while whenever he uses formulz he is obscure. 
We quite understand, after what has preceded, that 
“where only a small quantity of income is required 
to purchase a certain kind of commodity in sufficient 
abundance, the final degree of utility of the small com- 
modity purchased must be directly proportional to the 
price paid.” But although we may admit, we cannot so 
instantaneously gtasp that y x remains approximately 


constant, and therefore Sis constant. And when we 


have understood this, we have not therefore approached 
one single step nearer to the goal. We do not know 


what to do with —— nor does Mr. Jevons, for he is con- 


stantly warning us against the practical application of his 
formulz, on the very excellent and all-sufficient grounds 
that there are many circumstances affecting each special 
instance which cannot be expressed by mathematical 
symbols without complicating them to such an extent as 
to make them practically useless, while yet these circum- 


stances must, in real life, all be considered. Indeed, 


* The Theory of Political Economy. By W. STANLEY JEVONS, 
conan Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (Macmillan 
and Co.) 
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express anything by an equation or a curve, that ‘he oftea 
sacrifices truth in order to do so. ‘Could any assumption, 
for instance, be more audacious and more incorrect than 
the following, on which several beautiful curves are 
based :—“ Increase of the same kind of consumption 
yields pleasure continuously diminishing up to the point 
of satiety”? Even in the ‘case of purely sensual 
pleasures, to which, however, the author does not limit 
his assertion, this law would be incorrect ; but as applied 
to any of those pleasures which most largely affect 
economics it is absolutely false. It does not apply tothe 
whole huge category of field-sports and athletics, such as 
hunting, shooting, cricket, and many others, in all of 
which it is an established fact that the more a man gets 
the more he wants. It applies still less to the immense 
category of collectors of all sorts, whether the objects 
they gather together be postage-stamps or Trojan 
antiquities. In fact, if not the majority of civilised 
beings, certainly the great majority of the more highly 
educated, act on principles precisely the reverse of this 
law. If Political Economy, or, as Mr. Jevons prefers 
calling it, “‘ Economics,” pretends to be an exact science, 
the exceptions to its laws must not be more numerous than 
the cases in which they prevail ; yet here the law fails in 
all respects except as applied to eating, drinking, and 
possibly a few other enjoyments of the simplest descrip- 
tion. 

That, apart from the mathematical expressions, Mr. 
Jevons has on the whole contributed very largely to the 
comprehension of Political Economy is beyond a doubt. 
He deserves our thanks more especially for his lucid 
refutation of the hitherto accepted theories of Value, and 
for his clear distinction between Value and Utility. That 
the former can only be a ratio, and that labour is not the 
principal factor of value, and has, indeed, no direct effect 
on value, except in so far as it may mean utility, are 
laws of which the importance can hardly be overrated, 
while their truth can, ace John Stuart Mill and Ricardo, 
be no longer doubted, It is truly a wonder that the 
theories developed by the former have prevailed so long. 
For what avails it that hundreds of hours of labour and 
an immense amount of ingenuity have been devoted to 
carving a basket out of a plumstone? Unless there is a 
demand for plumstone baskets—zz., unless they possess 
special Utility—they will be valueless. The wages in this 
case would be enormous, and the cost of production 
equally great; yet neither would supply any standard 
of value. 

Perhaps Mr. Jevons scarcely attaches sufficient weight 
to the many factors which contribute to enhance or dimi- 
nish the Value in Exchange of any commodity, such as 
carriage, taxes, rent of warehouse, profit to the different 
persons through whom it passes, and innumerable other 
charges. He mentions them, it is true, and attempts to 
represent them symbolically. But the impossibility of 
doing so with any pretence to accuracy deters him from 
going further and asking the very pertinent question 
whether, since these conditions inevitably affect all the 
transactions in every commodity, and frequently increase 
or diminish the value in exchange to an extent far beyond 
the mere act of production, it is of any real use to 
attempt to establish formule which cannot possibly be 
practically correct. And this question we think Mr, 
Jevons has failed to answer, even by his excellent preface 
to the second edition. ‘The work is an excellent one ; 
but it loses rather than gains by the mathematical expres- 
sions over which Professor Jevons rejoices so much. 
Limited to a few simple curves and equations, they have, 
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no doubt, the advantage of putting in the briefest manner 
before the reader those general laws which are applicable 
with hardly an exception. But when an attempt is made 
to extend them further, and to solve problems by their 
means, the difficulty of the subject frightens even Mr. 
Jevons himself, and we are tempted to doubt, not his 
mathematical power, as he modestly suggests, but the 


practicability of the methods proposed. 


THREE NOVELS.* 


“ HE Black Squire ; or, a Lady’s Four Wishes ” is 

a somewhat cumbersome tale, chiefly concerned 
with clerical life in a sporting district. It is written 
apparently with a variety of purposes, for in its numerous 
closely-printed pages the author, with a contempt for 
that literary canon which proscribes polemics in fiction, 
handles most of the burning questions of the day on 
matters of ecclesiastical, sanitary, agricultural, and poli- 
tical import in a highly didactic, though, we must add, 
well-informed style. Owing, however, to the redundancy 
with which such topics are discussed, the story suffers 
considerably in cohesiveness and interest, which is the 
more to be regretted as it is forcibly conceived, and pos- 
sesses a certain gracefulness and sense of humour. 
The heroine, Barbara Palmer, is the only daughter of 
a black squire or clerical magistrate, and in a sort of 
informal manner is affianced to her cousin, Col. Denny, 
of the Guards, and an ex-M.P., who, however, fancies 
that his bride i” posse would not be happy “ unless she 
had all the luxuries and delicacies of the season.” Con- 
sequently, as he “is not rich, and his pride would not 
let him speak to her except en prince,” he delays pro- 
posing until “she had quite accepted the fate of an old 
maid.” In the meantime Barbara has four wishes,” 
which it is the aim of her life to accomplish. These are 
—first, to marry Col. Denny; second, to arrange a match 
between her cousin, Kitty Fisher, whose beauty was 
‘“‘ weird and wiry,” and a young land-agent named Dicky 
Gryffyn, who “ from the top of his Lincoln and Bennett 
to the sole of his well-made boot,” was “neat and nice ;” 
thirdly, Barbara wishes to secure a comfortable living 


for the Rev. Charles Martel, curate of Fulmere, where. 


he “rented two wee rooms at eleven shillings a week 
with attendance, if he could get it.” This gentleman is 
of semi-French extraction, and after wading through 
some of his declamatory harangues on anything and 
everything, we are tempted to exclaim—* All sciences 
the hungry monsieur knew.” The heroine’s last wish is 
to resettle her maid, Bettina Primrose, who was “cor- 
regiosity incarnate” in that condition from which her 
mother, a farmer’s widow, had fallen, and the old stage 
trick of a runaway marriage between the pink-cheeked 
Hebe and a rakish but impecunious parson named De 
Coucy, who until too late imagines he has secured the 
mistress instead of the maid, gives rise to one of the 
most lively and amusing chapters in the book. In the 
end, it is needless to add, that all the wishes are attained. 
The other characters, of which there is a crowded 
canvassfull, are with certain exceptions naturally but 
rather sketchily drawn. ‘There are bishops, rectors, and 
smaller clerical fry innumerable, military-men, fox-hun- 
ters, and a duchess, railway thieves, political agitators, a 
solicitor who “did questionable work if any were re- 
quired by great people for party purposes,” and a com- 

* The Black Squire ; or, A Lady's Four Wishes. By Davus. 
(S. Tinsley and Co.)—— or a Dream’s Sake. By Mrs, HERBERT 


MarTIN. (Griffith and Farran.)——Jn a Rash Moment. By JEssiz 
MCLAREN, (Sampson tom) 7J 
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mercial traveller whose costume even for a bagman ih 
the nineteenth century strikes us as. rather gaudy, inaé- 
much as it consifted of “a superior frock-coat of bright 
pea-green with a black velvet collar, a waistcoat of crim- 
son velvet displaying a copious waterfall of light blue 
satin, his trousers being of cinnamon colour, and his 
boots drab,” whilst “his voluminous. black whiskers 
formed a nimbus to the gay vision”! On the whole, 
the book may be recommended with the proviso that 
the lengthy quotations which head the chapters be 
skipped, together with a portion of Mr. Martel’s homilies. 
Mrs. Herbert Martin’s new novel deserves a better 
title than she has chosen. Carlyle has defined a dream 
as “consisting in parti-coloured clouds and nothing- 
nesses,” whereas “For a Dream’s Sake” is more what 
the writer we have quoted would term “an expository 
illustrative garment of fact.” The story is a faithful 
delineation of middle-class society, exhibiting in its 
analysis of character and portraiture of passion 
no small knowledge of human nature, and is written 
with a refinement of feeling and of touch. Thyrza, 
the heroine, is the only daughter of Major L’Estrange, 
an elderly widower, of “an utter and _ insatiable 
selfishness ” which prompted him not only to keep his 
daughter at school till she was past twenty, but also to 
“read the papers, go to his club, pay calls, dine out, and 
finish up the day at an evening party or some place of 
amusement.” Nevertheless, when his sister has convinced, 
the Major that Thyrza ought to come home he spares no 
expense, and although upon the first evening of her 
return she “ upset the music-stool on her father’s corn,” 
at which “ he swore softly to himself,” he considers that 
“her music must by all means be made the most of,” 
more especially as though “her pale, clear face, large 
brown eyes made up of many different shades 
and tints, her crisp, dark hair, and straight, slender 
figure had charms of their own in certain eyes,” 
she was yet “not pretty enough to be remarkable.” 
Owing to the bachelor habits of Major L’Estrange, 
Thyrza is a good deal alone; but her cousin, Noel 
Drummond, a young barrister, who ‘was only put into 
the profession because it’s gentlemanly,” takes pity on 
her, and soon offers her “a comfortable friendship.” 
There is no doubt this platonic attachment would soon 
have ripened into something warmer, but for the appear- 
ance on the scene of Victor Castelli, an operatic star, 
who—by the advice of Georgie Haydon, a young lady 
who was an authority with the Major, and was “ devoted” 
to “ pug dogs, lobster cutlets, and her future husband” 
—is selected to “finish” Thyrza in music. The singing 
lessons take place at the house of Georgie’s mother, 
whose “ chaperonage was a very nominal affair.” Signor 
Castelli was “ perfectly gentlemanly in his manner,” and 
as “to some girls there is a curious charm in the rela- 
tionship of master and pupil,” the “actual lesson merged 
sometimes into talk.” Thus things went on, until in the 
course of a few months Thyrza becomes powerless to 
resist the fascinations of the handsome singer, with his 
“ passionate, night-black eyes,” and in a weak moment 
agrees to a secret marriage at Brighton. A few hours 
after the ceremony, however, as the bride and bridegroom 
are stepping out of the train at Victoria Station, they are 
met by Madame Rémondi, a fellow-artist of Castelli’s, 
who breaks to Thyrza the distressing intelligence that the 
Signor has another wife alive. Then follows a period of 
awakening from the “dream.” Thyrza, disowned by the 
Major, retires to the country-house of her former school- 
mistress, whose blind and aged mother—a character 
exquisitely drawn in a few masterly strokes—does much 
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to reconcile her to her sad fate. In the meantime the 
singer, Castelli, “devoured by remorse,” dies in Paris 
from consumption, after a farewell interview with the girl 
he had wronged, and ultimately Noel Drummond, who 
had gone to New Zealand, “ tired of everything, including 
the Bar,” after two refusals, returns to England, and, 
marrying his cousin, takes her back with him, upon the 
Major’s death from heart disease, to his Antipodean home. 


There are several minor characters of modern life in- 


troduced with happy effect, and the general literary style, 
though unpretending, is spirited and correct, and makes 
the book thoroughly readable. 

Roberta Gathorne—Miss McLaren’s heroine—who 
was “‘a graceful girl, with gazelle eyes and a face suffi- 
ciently beautiful to be a fortune even without her £395 
a year,” in a rash moment has related her reminiscences 
of married life with a canny Scotch barrister, to recollect 
whom used to give her “cold shivers,” which is not sur- 
prising, as he reminded her of “ a hawk that has pounced 
from behind upon a white dove, withdrawing its bloody 
beak in preparation fora second dab.” The truth is, she 
is really in love with another man. This is her youthful 
guardian, Horace Frazer, a minister, “‘ as handsome as St. 
John in the church, resembling him very much indeed— 
such divine, blue eyes, and shoulders like a dragoon !” 
and who was in the intolerable habit of perpetually 
repairing to an harmonium, at which he would 
sing, “Holy, holy, holy!” without intermission, 
and apparently without the slightest provocation. 
The book opens at an hotel at Baden, where Roberta, 
aged eighteen, is suddenly left an orphan by the death of 
her father, an Indian civilian, who used to vote every 
tolerable-looking foreigner ‘“‘either a blackguardly 
swindler ” or “a confounded low cad.” The scene, how- 
ever, changes to Edinburgh, where Roberta makes her home 
with her guardian and his widowed mother, who suddenly 
expires at the supposed discovery that her pious son has 
made a mésaliiance. Miss Gathorne then goes on a visit 
to Heatherton, where resides a family named Morrison, 
of whom we are told that the daughters would have been 
“‘goodish-looking if their heads were not carroty,” but 
that when one of them blushed it made Roberta “run 
over with original sin,” and yet “how foolish it was of 
me,” she adds. This vulgar flirt, however, “knows the 
ropes in Loye’s theatre so thoroughly,” that “strong in 
what pugilists term ‘ new wind,’ she ‘ blandly responds to 
Miss Etta’s smirk,’” though it would “take two inches 
of solid kiss to cover her mouth,” whilst her sisters, 
before a gentleman entered the drawing-room, used to 
“lick their lips and stretch their throats.” Whenever 
the heroine prayed, which was not often, it was 
mostly to ‘‘a. mental picture of a gigantic old man 
iu white”; but sometimes she required “a more cog- 
nisant, sympathetic deity,” and then she used to address 
‘an impalpable something pervading an incomprehen- 
sible upwards, beyond the visible sky,” and though her 
case perhaps had not been “ logically expounded to ‘up 
yonder,’” she could then sleep “with a quiet cor- 
science.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


College Recollections and Church Experiences. By Lindon 
Meadows. (William Ridgway.)—This is without doubt one 
of the most remarkable works it has hitherto fallen to our 
lot to peruse. Ghosts, divinity students, burglars, rustic 
beauties, curates who are saintly, and rectors who are very 
much the reverse, flit through its pages with twice the rapi- 
dity of, and about as much coherence as, a phantasmagoria, 
and certainly with a much more bewildering after-effect. It 
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is not so much like reading Shakespeare by flashes of light- 
ning, as it is like perusing Mrs. Radcliffe by the fitful aes 
of an expiring vesuvian. In Fytte—or Part the First—we 
are introduced to a divinity college, The professors, students, 
and neighbouring tradesmen seem to be more or less eccen- 
trically disposed, but all have the faculty of expressing them- 
selves in the most high-flown verbiage with an ease and 
grace which certainly proves most astounding to the mere 
outsider, uninitiated as he is into the arcana of the theolo- 
gical precincts. A tobacconist who, on receiving the abject 
apology of a student of whom he had complained to the 
Principal for using naughty words, bows and remarks 
graciously that he is “perfectly satisfied with this most 
handsome and gentlemanly retractation of the objectionable 
sentiment,” must be indeed a vara avis, and so must a ruf- 
fianly theological student who develops his brutal biceps by 
means of chairs in lieu of Indian clubs, and who, being 
caught by Mr. Meadows in the act of holding a pastry- 
cook's girl’s hand “tenderly in one of his, and conveying 
cream to his mouth rapidly with the other” (it does not 
appear that the gentleman used a spoon), “did not appear 
at all disconcerted” at our author’s entrance. It would be, 
however, an act of injustice to the author to quote any more 
of his tit-bits, so we will here leave him, assuring our readers 
that there is a hearty laugh to be got out of nearly every 
page of the extremely amusing, discursive, and edifying pro- 
duction. 

A Voyage in the Sunbeam. By Mrs. Brassey. (Long- 
mans, Green, and Co.)—This is a cheap edition of the 
author’s journal of her voyage round the world, and we 
welcome it with the more pleasure that it contains ail the 
maps and illustrations of the larger edition, with, of course, 
the whole of the text and notes, but is smaller and more 
compact. A book which, like “ A Voyage in the Sunbeam,” 
ought really to be in everybody’s hands, should be of a size 
which everybody’s hands can hold without fatigue. It would 
now be idle to fill our columns with praises of Mrs. Brassey’s 
book. It has gained among English readers a footing so 
firm as not to require any further eulogium from the pen of 
critics. We are glad that the edition places it within the 
reach of a great number, and look upon the demand for it as 
a healthy sign of the times, and as a proof that the taste for 
a better class of literature than trashy novels has not quite 
died out. 

The Kabul Insurrection of 1841—42. By Major-General 
Sir Vincent Eyre, K.C.S.1., C.B. Edited by Colonel J. B. 
Malleson, C.S.I. (W. H. Allen and Co., 13, Waterloo 
Place. 1879.)—This book was written by Major-General— 
then Lieutenant—Eyre during his captivity. He was an eye- 
witness of most of the events described, and was in daily 
intercourse with most of the chief actors in the tragedy. His 
narrative was, therefore, fresh, and more likely to be 
accurate than any work written subsequently, or by a person 
who had not taken part in the catastrophe. On its first 
appearance it was extremely popular, and it is said that it 





‘kept the Duke of Wellington awake a whole night. When 


the war just ended broke out again, public interest in 
Afghanistan revived, and, with the aid of Colonel Malleson, 
the original author was induced to publish a fresh edition. 
In this have been incorporated two chapters, one on the 
geography and inhabitants of Afghanistan, the other contain- 
ing a retrospect of the first Afghan War. Otherwise the 
book is unaltered save that some strong commentaries have 
been modified or omitted. To the present generation, how- 
ever, this thrilling narrative will have all the charm of 
novelty. 

The Industrial Arts in Spain. By Juan Riano. (Chap- 
man and Hall.)—The excellent series of South Kensington 
Hand-books hardly contains a better or a more interesting 
volume than this. As is usual in the series, the illustrations 
and examples are largely taken from that admirable collec- 
tion, perhaps the one public institution in London which 
foreigners regard with real admiration and envy; S0 that 
Senor Riano’s information can, with very little difficulty, be 
supplemented by an actual inspection of the thing described. 
Few persons can need to be told that Spain has a history in 
industrial arts inferior to that of no European nation except 
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Italy, and scarcely inferior even to this in some points. The 
splendid jewellery of the early Visigothic period, the Hispano- 


Mauresque pottery, with its unapproachable lustred adorn- 


ments ; the iron screens of the Spanish cathedrals ; the peer- 
less sword-blades of Toledo ; the Buen Retiro ware that hardly 
yields to Sévres, and the Catalonian glass that hardly yields 
to Venice, are known to all lovers of dric-d-brac, and to many 
who cannot pretend to any such affection, Of all these 
things, and of many more, Senor Riano has given accounts, 
admirably digested, well illustrated, and remarkable for the 
abundance of information and the absence of all desultory 
talk, The figures are by no means confined to objects ex- 
hibited at South Kensington, though, we are glad to say, 
there is hardly any section of the book of whose contents 
capital examples are not to be found there. The book is 
equally well suited for a brief treatise on its subject, or as a 
superior catalogue raisonné of the treasure at Brompton. 


The Duke of Marlborough. By Louise Creighton. 
(Rivingtons’.\—This volume of Messrs. Rivingtons’ series 
of historical biographies is quite worthy of its predecessors. 
The series does not appear to be intended to represent its 
subjects in any new or specially striking light, but simply to 
satisfy the taste of the day for “ hand-books,” by giving con- 
venient and well-written abstracts of the ordinary authorities. 
This office Mrs. Creighton has discharged admirably. She 
has perhaps taken rather too favourable a view, not of Marl- 
borough’s abilities, for that would be impossible, but of his 
character. She has, moreover, certainly inclined too much 
to the old Whig view of the Treaty of Utrecht, Most impar- 
tial judges now hold that it was England’s business to get out 
of that galley by the shortest way possible, and that the war 
had become simply a Whig job. Nor is it disputed that 
‘England was by far the greatest gainer by the peace itself, 
or that France had really ceased almost before Blenheim to 
be the bugbear that the Whigs wished to make of her, partly 
for their private ends and partly in mere traditional following 
out of the attitude of William of Orange. However, this may 
be thought to be a matter where difference of opinion is still 
allowable. In all other respects Mrs. Creighton seems to us 
to have done her work admirably, and her book is written in 
@manner commendably free from slovenliness on the one 
hand, from fine writing and picturesqueness on the other, and, 
lastly, from the exaggerated simplicity which has sometimes 
been fashionable in school histories of late. Lest it be thought 
from what we have said that she is a Whig partisan, we may 
add that her account of Swift is one of the best and fairest 
we know. , 

The Amateur Pottery and Glass Painter. By E. Campbell 
Hannock. (London: Chapman and Hall.)—The taste 
for china and glass painting that has arisen of late years has 

created a need for instructive literature on the subject by 
way of supplementing the master’s lessons and of helping 
those who are unable to avail themselves of verbal instruc- 
tion. In “The Amateur Pottery and Glass Painter” Mr. 
E. C. Hancock acknowledges that he is obliged to tread, to 
a certain extent, in the steps of those who have gone before 
him ; but he claims with some justice to have produced a 
work better adapted to its purpose than any that have 
hitherto appeared. He points out that his predecessors have 
been often partial and unsatisfactory ; the attempts of one 
Writer to be concise rendering his labours barren ; while 
another’s voluminous histories of art have been put aside by 
the genuine student, who seeks chiefly practical information. 
This, Mr. Hancock gives exhaustively, concisely, and 
methodically. After a chapter of advice to the amateur on 
the kind of work which comes within his scope the writer 
describes the different kinds of ceramic painting, ze, the 
enamel, or overglaze, the biscuit, or underglaze painting, 
and the majolica decoration with coloured glazes. Care is 
taken to show the student exactly the right mixture of colours 
to use to produce certain effects; and how to avoid and 
surmount the many difficulties that occur to hamper the 
inexperienced. The different implements and materials 
necessary for the art are all enumerated and described ; 
the list being restricted to’ what is really necessary. 
Tn explaining the species of work which most commends 


itself {o the amateur, Mr. Hancock points out one fact of 
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great advantage over manufactured ions in 
design that requires much expenditure of time. Ofc 
factory work of the same class would be so costly as to be 
almost unsaleable. The author’s own instructions are sup- 
plemented by a course of lessons which he reprints from the 
Pottery and Glass Trades F ournail, which will be found mdst 
useful to the student. The remainder of the book is devoted 
to Glass Painting, an art about which amateurs know but 
little. A coloured design for a window blind is given here, 
and also some little sketches in black and white, showing 
the varieties of style belonging to the stained glass of 
different epochs, accompanied by explanations of the pro- 
cesses and manipulations. An Appendix on Pottery and 
Porcelain, with well-executed illustrations of specimens, is 
reprinted by special permission of the Department of Science 
and Art, South Kensington, and will be found most interest- 
ing to the general reader as well as to the student. The 
illustrations to this book, which are admirable, are taken 
from the fac-similes of the sketch-book of Mr. N. H. J. 
Westlake, F.S.A., the well-known artist and authority on 
stained glass. Mr. Hancock remarks that he represents the 
experience of five generations of a family that has studied 
art uninterruptedly since John Hancock mixed Wedgwood’s 
colours a hundred and twenty years ago; but this vast ex- 
perience would have availed him little if he had not possessed 
to a rare degree the power of imparting his knowledge 
easily and acceptably. 

Northward Ho/ By Captain A. M. Markham. (Mac- 
millan.)—Captain Markham’s book is not exactly what a hasty 
reader might expect. It is not a record, except to a very 
brief and modest extent, of his own recent achievement, nor 
is it a treatise on Arctic exploration, though there is some- 
thing of this too about it. Some time ago it seems the 
manuscript journal of a certain middy, named Floyd, who 
served in Phipps’ well-known Arctic voyage along with 
Nelson—though not in the same ship—was submitted by the 
possessor to Captain Markham, who thought it worth editing 
with a preface and supplemert dealing with other Polar 
voyages. Finding his editorial matter grow under his hands 
he changed the form of the book, incorporating the Floyd 
journal as an episode of a continuous narrative. “ Northward 
Ho !” is professedly addressed chiefly to the middies of the 
present day, and is intended to stir up a generous emulation 
to go and “cut a walking stick for the Prince of Wales out 
of the North Pole,” an object which Captain Markham tells 
us was gravely assigned to the Phipps’ expedition by certain 
of its simpler members. The book is a pleasant one though 
unpretentious. Mr. Floyd’s journal contains no very 
remarkable fact, and is not improved by a tendency on the 
part of the young gentleman who wrote it to exaggerate a 
little the dangers he underwent. But it is certyinly worth 
publishing as a contribution to Arctic literature. The 
previous and subsequent voyages undertaken with the same 
object are disposed of briefly, but not unsatisfactorily, by 
Captain Markham. It is, perhaps, as well to observe that he 
limits himself strictly to Po/ar voyages, and does not meddle, 
except incidentally, with those taken for the sake of North- 
West or North-East passages. The book closes not 
unnaturally with a certain plea for the resumption of Eng- 
land's part of Arctic enterprise. Captain Markham has come 
very well out of his-share in such enterprise, and he is pro- 
bably the favourite, though at rather long odds, for the 
“ walking-stick ” feat. But he can hardly be unaware that the 
shameful mismanagement—we can use no milder term—of 
the last voyage has excited a disgust in the public mind which 
will take some time to wear off. Noone whose duty or choice 
it was to read the hideous accounts of suffering inflicted upon 
English sailors by wanton disregard of advice and warning 
on the part of their superiors, can feel very anxious to 
expose others to the same treatment in what, though a 
glorious enough enterprise, is, so to speak, a mere-piece of 
gymnastics, and has no practical bearing or value. We 
wish Captain Markham an opportunity of wiping out this 
disagreeable memory, but we fear it may be long before he 
gets it. 
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STRAY LEAVES. 


ge 


N Sunday last the Grosvenor Gallery was opened to the 


public under the auspices of the Sunday Society, when 
no fewer than 3000 visitors took advantage of the opportunity 
thus afforded them of inspecting the art collection which ‘has 
been on view at the Gallery during the present season. 


The Society was represented on Sunday by several of 


the officers, who rendered service as honorary stewards, 


and many of the pictures on the walls are the work of 


artists who, recognising the necessity, both socially and 
politically, for opening on Sunday the Museums and 
Art Galleries belonging to the nation, have not hesitated 
to identify themselves with the movement as members and 
office-bearers of the Sunday Society. Among others who 
have taken this position we may mention Sir Frederick 
Leighton, Presicent of the Royal Academy ; and Mr. Alma 
Tadema, Mr. J..E. Millais, and Mr. G. F. Walls, all Royal 
Academicians, The success which attended the Sunday Art 
Exhibitions initiated by the Sunday Society last year has 
encouraged the Committee to continue this practical work, 
and a Temporary Loan Exhibition is now being arranged for 
at the East End of London. It is proposed to open this 
Exhibition during the autumn, or early in the winter, and 
artists and others are asked to assist the Committee by 
lending works of art for the three or four weeks during which 
the Exhibition will be open. All communications ‘on the 
subject should be addressed to Mr. Mark H. Judge, the 
Honorary Secretary, 19, Charing Cross,S.W. The practice’ 
work of the Sunday Society is bearing fruit, and this yee 
the Exhibition of Paintings at the Royal Albert Hall, whic 
is under the patronage of her Majesty the Queen, has been 
opened on Sunday. 


PARIS will probably have the good luck this winter to hear 
Capoul and Patti on the same stage. The impresario 
Merelli has persuaded Capoul to retarn from his journey to 
America. There only remains the question of paying a fine 
of 100,000 francs for the unexpired term of his American 
engagement. 


Two important works on Russia have just appeared at 
Paris. Professor Bogisich has published a volume, entitled 
“ Apereu des travaux sur le droit coutumier en Russie”; and 
E. M. Martinoff another, called “ La littérature slave depuis 
dix ans.” Bogisich is an authority on what he writes, 
having been employed by the Russian Government in col- 
lecting materials on the subject at Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg. Martinoff’s book gives an excellent account of the 
present condition and tendencies of the Russian Press. 


Mr. ALEXANDER HENDERSON has secured the services 
of Mr. Edward Solomon (writer of the music for “ Another 
Drink”) as musical conductor at the Globe Theatre for 
twelve months, commencing from the 25th of August. 


' TO-MORROW, Sunday, the tenth annual meeting of the 
German Anthropological Society will begin its sittings at 
Strassburg. Dr. Schliemann, who is at present in Kissingen, 
is expected to take part in the proceedings. 


BURNS relics are almost as numerous and inexhaustible 
as Burns clubs and Burns monuments. Some of them are 
by no means valuable or interesting, but the latter adjective 
may at least be applied to one presented to a museum in the 
Scotch town of Kilmarnock by Mr. John Templeton, once 
looked upon as the chief singer of Scotch melodies. It is a 
manuscript copy of the poet’s “ Song of Death.” At a festive 
gathering in the Albemarle Hotel in London, as far back as 
1836, Templeton was asked to sing the song by Thomas 
Campbell, who was present. The singer not remembering 
the words, Campbell wrote them off from memory, and pre- 
sented the manuscript to Templeton. He looked upon this 
as the best song Burns had ever written. 


THE Russian literary news this week is as under:—The 
celebrated Russian entomologist, Képpen, is writing a 
monograph on “ Insects in Russia.” Krestovsky’s “ Twenty 
Months with the Active Army” is so popular that, in spite 


weekly literary supplement to the Vovve Vremya contains 
“Dramatic Ideals of Robert from Russian Life,” 
the commencement of a. story entitled “A Moscow Don 
Juan in Italy,” and an article on Tyndall. Last April 
General Bogdanovitch published a érochure on the 
Cathedral of St. Isaac at St. Petersburg, giving an ‘excellent 


‘account of its history, constraction, &c. Its success has 


been remarkable, upwards of 40,000 copies having been 
sold. Lieutenant Felitsin, an officer on ‘board the Russian 
corvette, Bayan, which recently arrived from the North 
Pacific, has in the press a work on the island of Saghalien, 
which he explored while his ship was stationed off Doué 
Post. As the information we have about the island is very 
scanty, it will probably deserve being translated into 
English. Professor Steed, of the Dorpat University, is 
about to publish a selection from the scientific manuscripts 
which the late talented Academician Brandt is found to 
have left behind him at St. Petersburg. A fifth issue has 
appeared of the “ Narodi Rossei,” or “ Peoples of Russia,” 
which gives an excellent account of the various races dwell- 
ing in the dominions of the Czar. Gospodin Aksakoff, the 
noted Panslavist writer, is reported at Moscow to be in a 
very bad state of health. Solovieff, the historian, has 
recovered. 





A NARRATIVE of General Grant’s “grand tour” is, we 
hear, being prepared by a Scotchman, a native of Paisley. 
It is to be hoped that he will get the loan of a few jokes to 


- enliven it. 


Mr. F. VW. CHESSON, the Secretary to the Aborigines 
“rotection Society, is credited in some quarters with the 
intention of letting the general public know the amount of 
useful work that has been done by his association. It is to 
be hoped that if Mr. Chesson—whose figure is almost as 
familiar in the House of Commons as that of Mr, Carvell 
Williams as Member-Instructor—has this intention, he -will 
not embrace in it useless talk as well as useful work. 


THE Russian journalistic notes are as follows :—It isa 
regulation in Russia that all newspapers, except a few at St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, must be revised by the Censor 
before being published. Where there is no Censor there 
can be no newspaper, unless any local functionary is 
appointed to act on his behalf. Until 1877 there was a 
Censor at Novotcherkask. He was removed. No one 
being appointed to perform his duties, the editor of the 
influential Donskot Gazetle had to send his sheets to 
Moscow, a distance of 1000 versts, for revision. He thus 
could not publish news until about a month after date, and 
this being an impossible task, he has this week given up the 
publication of the Donski Gazette. It is only a few weeks 
ago that the Voljski Kamski Gazetle expired from the same 
cause. Every week, in consequence of the oppressive press 
laws, sees the newspapers becoming fewer in number and 
losing their influence. The Censor at Tiflis has suddenly 
become a popular favourite. For some weeks past the 
Tiflis Gazette has been publishing articles exposing the 
iniquities of the Caucasian Intendance during the Turkish 
War. General Shulman, the Chief of the Intendance, 
brought pressure to bear upon the Censor to prevent him 
from passing the articles. The Censor, however, refused to 
suppress the obnoxious criticisms, and Shulman has conse- 
quently carried his complaint to the Grand Duke Michael, 
with whom it now rests. In the meanwhile the most 
damaging accusations are being made against the leading 
officials of the Intendance, and all Tiflis is supporting the 
Censor against his adversaries. Perhaps this is about the 
only instance on record in Russia of a Censor earning for 
himself popularity on the part of the public and press. Next 
October will appear a new Jewish weekly journal at St. 
Petersburg, entitled the Rooski Evrat, or Russian Few. 
Messrs. Bermann and Rabnovitch will be the editor and 


sub-editor. 
's Patent SOSTENENTE PIANOS 
JOHN BRINSMEAD AND SON’S 
ained ighes onours at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, namely, Tie 
Bos a te Legion a Honour, the Gold Medal, and also the Silver Medal.— 
18, WIGMORE STREET, Ww. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Dixie, Lady Florence.—Abel Avenged. A Dramatic Tragedy. E. Moxon, 


Gaideeent Be w. ip sperane.asinalian diene Vol. VII. Miscel- 
—. + john Meer On 
Peace. ore Sete Me ecies, Raioves 134, New Bond Street. 
(Ee of Letters.) Macmillan and Co. 
Barter, het Aen as : Part 1V. Life of Timon of 
"Vice-Admiral A —The Life of Sir William Parker, Bart., 
G.C.8., from ¥ J Vol. 11. Harrison, 59, Pall Mall, 
Pressensé, E. Rory, Yous cup of Chaeeity. Trantlated by Annie 
Herod Helmdan, Vols 1, IIL, and 1V. Hodder and Stoug 
Richards, Mrs, C. Ea led by.—The ‘I Will” Birthday Text and Year- 


alker, .—The Humaine and its Author. Chatto and Windus. 
Ww wv ills Hume.—The Irish Parliament from aoaeee Cressingham 


‘London Preachers tWiset Sevien) ond Edition. Elliot Stock. 


IRACILINE.—All who value their Furniture, 
Books, &c., try it. Restores and Preserves Faded and Worn Leather 
Tabernacle Walk, London, ELC. Testimosial tnd Press Opinions. ~— 
be , says as a usefal and and valuable household requisite it is 


oa be ~o 1 ed.” 
ite «Coles Cclerning, Ireland Gentlemen, Pleat % _ me another bottle of 
” for which I enclose the i. imk it is an admirable appli- 
my I tae recommend it to oth ours, on Rosert Given.” 


THE BANK OF AFRICA (Limited). 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE ComPaANigs’ ACTS, 1862 to 1877. 
CAPITAL 1,000,000, in 40,000 Shares of £25 each. 


First Issue of 20,000 Shares, <— which oe are intended to be reserved for the 
and 4coo have alread en applied for by the Directors and a 
few eee persons interested in South African trade. 


ant is proposed that the paid-up capital shall he £12 ros. per Share, payable as 








Deposit on application.......... 42 10 o per Share. 
On allotment ° 500 
On the 1st of November, '3879.. 5 00 

412 10 © 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman —D. P. gn. Esq., 2, Suffolk Lane, E.C. Of Ma Moen. Mision, 


acdonald, an Co., London, and Messrs. Blaine and Co., 
A. BARSDORF, Esa. W We ool, Kel xchange, Coleman Street tiate at of co ck 
EDMUND ESCOMBE, ceil 4, West Street, Fidsbury Circus (late of 
RICHARD on Esq. 19 47» Vood Street (Director of Foster, Porter, 
w. Ss. STEEL, Eaa., 6, East India Avenue (of Messrs. Steel Bros. and Co., 
JOHN YO UNG, Esq, 4 Cromwell Road, S.W. (late of Messrs. 
and of the Ori 


Arbuthnot 
WILLIAM "YOUNG, Ses, tel Baas. Conbeal, Veungr'asd Genesis 
an 

Finch Lane, E.C ber of the Committee of Ma Ps). 


+» Mem ement at Lloyd's) 
cae a saaeen ¢ The London Joint-Stock -. inces _ E.C., ' 
Bank Scotland, Loth i cotland : 
Scotland ; in Ireland: The Provincia ‘Bonk’ of Ireland. F 


Solicitors—Messrs ounsons, Upton, Bupp, and ATKEY, 20, Austinfriars, E.C. 
Auditors —Messrs. DeLoitT#, Dever, Grirritus, and Co, 4, Lothbury, E.C. 
Brokers—Messts. HOLLAND, BALFour, and HAMILTON, 2, Cushion Court, Old 


treet, E.C, 
Secretary, pro tem—Mr. W. S. KILDAHL. 


Temporary OrFrices—4t, PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, 
Bishopsgate Street, Within. 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


HIS COMPANY has been established to carry 
on the business of BANKERS in SOUTH AFRICA. eee Directors 
eve that there is an ample and profitable field for two English 
oo nef the sbleme of this G ara Cape . Good Hope and nd Natal, and 
Compan continue to afford to those col 
banking accommodation hitherto rendered to them the Origotal E Bank 


» which is willing to retire from business there in the event 
of a new bank being a take its solely b ¢ retirement of the Oriental 
ank South Africa is pro ily by their desire to carry out the 


policy indicated by their Cuemen at their last half-yearly meeting to limit the 
sphere of their operations. An agreement has been wound 2 into baween these 
two Banks under which the Oriental Bank will retire from its business in South 
‘Africa in favour of the Bank of Africa when the latter Bank 
and of this agreement the following are the salient poin 

x. The Bank of Africa purchases from the Oriental Bank all its freehold 

premises and fixtures, safes and furniture, and takes over all its lease- 

in South Africa; there are sixteen establishments in all which 

will be so taken over, including those at Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, Grahams- 

town, King William's Town, Graaff Reinet, and Kimberley. The price to be 

gue for the freeholds is £23,650 ; the plirchase money for the safes, fixtures, and 

rniture is £7300. No payment is made for the leasehold properties, which are 

—_ at rents amounting in the aggregate to £1014 per annum, far various terms 
years. 

2. The Oriental Bank binds itself to carry on its business _at the various 
ore tothe nae ABe. until such time as the banking premises are handed 
over rica. 

. The Bank of Africa is to become the agents of the Oriental Bank for the 
purpose of realising in due course of _ueere ee assets foes Rents ~—_ 
ment being made to 
Oriental Bank for will, the Bank of Arica tnbereax es to discharge the duty 
of agents withont remuneration ; but isto be repaid all disbursements and 
expenses ; may be determined by either bank on three months’ 
notice after two years ; 


agreement contains 
Dates Dut ond and kept i in funds by the Oriental Bank for the purpose of discharging 
s liabiliti in South Africa 


and 
its des nent af a loos aeons a hates bs ke cae f Africa than 
bond fide subscribed for and alloted, before the sa Gaston, then an 


pemenenene business 


Oriental Bank has power of cancelling the emeat ; but on the agree t 
becoming irrevocable, the nl, Beat | is nh ay obligation to relinquish busi- 
ness altogether in to endeavour to influence to the Bank of 


rich ofits busine thers as the latter may be : to assume. 
. a qualified 
be a member of the Board of the Bank of Africa during a period of three years, 


_—s . 7 et ee ee te 


, es — , o— : i, hak ate . mag! OA nn Nh ce aa = 
Aap tate ears MIN sg ESTP a NOONE R LS Ni OG ESF DCP RAR ae cn ; 4180 ohaenal Math sake nghlten tA. gh melee 


Should no allotment be made the deposit will be returned in full. 
August 8th, 1879. 





The Bank of Africa (Limited). 
Term of Agglication for Shares he be semined by the Bankers). 


To the Directors of the Bank of Africa (Limited). 
searing peid to the Bankers of the Coupeay the sum er tele » 
tos. per Share on —— Shares of £25 each in Senne? S 
Soest pea silh alle, oot tant epnrioen upon the terms of the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, and 
to accept the said Shares or any smailer number that may be allote eae 
and to became a member of Company in respect t I her 
paces eal apg to place my name upon the Register of Members for the Shares 


Pome i fel. scat iteuaen 





Date——-——-, 1879. 


THE EXAMINER: 


AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
PRICE 6d. 





Contents or No. 3732, oer 2, 1879. 


Political and Social N 
The Cost of the Zulu War. The Tarkish Ministerial Crisis. 
The Coun the 


ountry and ment. 
Austria. The Banking Bill. The Roumanzian Jews. 
Mr. Lowe on — Finance. « 
The Weather and the Farmers. School Board Extravagance. 


Holiday Resorts. The Schools of England. 


Trade and Finance. s 
The Examiner of Plays. The Examiner’s Letter Box. Music. 
Passages in Church History. 
The Predecessors of English Rule in India. Charles Mathews. 


Industrial Biography : Ironworkers anc Toolmakers. 
The Magazines for August. 





Mr. Sandys on Creation. Fiction, 





Stray Leaves. 








Seale of Charges for Advertisements, 


Per Inch, Single Column ‘a see - £010 0 
Across Page ... ose ate roo 

Back Page, or Page Facing Matter des . 10°00 
Inside Pages, each dee be bu bie 9 0 © 
Per Column, or Half-page ase ove oes 410 © 
Public Companies, per Page... ~~. 100 6 
” 2 per Column, or Half-page.:. 5 e Oo 


Special Contracts made for Serial Advertisements upon 
application to the Office, 136, Strand. 

Advertisements for insertion in Saturday’s issue should be 
delivered at the Office not later than Twelve o’clock on 
Friday Morning. 


THE 


Light, Handsome, and Roomy. 
NOCKABOUT 
Price ros. 6d. B AG 
Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, 
HARRON, the Tourist’s Co-operative Store, 
261, HIGH HOLBORN. 


“A FACT.” “A FACT.” 
Worthy of every Lady’s consideration. 


. T ne PURE LYONS SILK is worn by the EMPRESS 
ength required AND ALL THE ROYAL FAMILIES IN EUROPE. 
be forwarded, carriage paid, to any Railway Station 


in the British Tes, ae eee Forbes. 
Price from 2s. 11d. to ros. 6d. per - 
These silks are imported pmdds ds, from Lyons, and o be had at manufac- 
peregirdery por cong e LYON’S SIL ENCY ' COMPANY, “. Alders- 
gate-street, . E.C. 
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BUY YOUR BOY A BOX OF TOOLS AND YOURSELF A TOOL oo 
At ARKBHLLS, | 


“The Rimlock,” 291, 


pogo all STREET, W.; ; 


Or at the 
“The Tool Chest” 293, EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 








HENRY A. IVORY & 60. 


CITY WAREROOM, 


23, Holborn Viaduct. | Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— 
WOOD GREEN, N.| Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— 


STEAM FACTORY, 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {®tber Jastroment can be played 


: Piano and Harmonium on one 
Keyboard. 


1 Drawien adapted for Church or 
Drawing-room. 


Perfect and most simple in me- 
chanical arrangement. 


{ Supplies the great want of this 
musical age. 





J. TOTTMAN AND CO.,, 


cORK eNO EWING: 


MERCHANTS, AND PATENT BOTTLE MERCHANTS, 


EWINGTON CAUSEWAY, OFFICE No 


FTER a long 


domestics. This invention indicates the exact quantity used, 
times a bottle has been visited. For sparkling wines, 
a fifth of the cost. 
on appiication or seen at the Factory as above. 


Great expense vibe we been lavished on dna vention te present the Public 


experience, have great pleasure in introducing to the Nobility and the Public, their 


Patent INDICATING CORK, which is —<— efficient for the Toilet and the Table, inasmuch as it guards against the pillage frequent! 
and the Cork cannot be extracted except by directions dod win to the purc 


Scape tos nat eee, ee en ee 


occurring with 
it mar the num = 
while - a of the wine i “on 


completely novel and perfect article, Samples can & ieroavted 


R ATTENTION IS PARTICULARLY CALLE 


FLEMINC’S BEST “ENGLISH REFINED POWDERED BORAX. 


The uses to which it can be advantageous 
in the — adds a beautiful gloss to the linen. 
For tue Toler. 
Used Dyzrs and BLEACHERS, as a ‘Mordant and Purifier. 
Grocers, and RYSALTERS, and General Household 


MERCHANTS, in 





Just Published. Price 3s. 6d. 


The Return from the Captivity, isandula, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By the Rev. THOMAS TILSTON. 


London: HOULSTON and SONS, Paternoster Square. 


Just Published. 
THE BISHOP pat PETERBOROUGH 


MR. SPENCER WELLS’ EXPERIMENTS. 


Price 1d., d. 
M. Weesneen for the Lonpon Anti- por gost, 3164. SocizTv, 180, Brompton 
eae hand ivisection Act, 1876, by Mr. Jusse Quam, F.S.S. Price 1d., 
I 





To be had of all Booksellers, price 4s. 6d. 


CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, and 
at eet Dieents Oe Regees ae, with their 
fic Treatment 


By Dr. CHURCHILL’S HvypornospuHites AND INHALANTS. 
J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2, Langham Place, London, W. 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN INDIA. 


THE TIMES OF INDIA. 


DAILY AND WEEKLY EDITIONS. 
THE _—_ [oes INDI ving been for many 4 ged = oo eis 
rnal of os foe ps Acero to English unusual 


ee Bombay, the nearest to E and now the Central Port 
of the whole of the passs yagh the Suez Canal, the Timms oF INDIA 


in eyo pt, the towns of the Coast, in the P 
The W “WEEELY OVERLASD EDITION,” for Home sontaate prese 
not the and offical o 


vertisements in 
at the London Office, 121, Fleet Street, 
NO MORE DOCTORS OR MEDICINE. 


KOPF & CO’S SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS, 
Extract of Beef. Essence of ditto. Food of Life. 

All these preparations are approved of by the Faculty, i 

x DEP ESE ARIST CEN Sooo Sa nd Salers wi 

Peale a the highest order from the Medica’, Clerical, and Legal 


The only Address is 
5, AGAR’ STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


. Dentists, for Fluxing 
Cement ag in the preparation of = Finest Cement. CANDLE MANUFACTURERS, in 
cus, Botrer, Hams, and Fresh Meat of every description. Pou 
In Penny Packets or in a Oral Oilmen, Grocers, and Chemists. Sole Agents in London—SMITH BROTHERS, 39, Wilson Street, Finsbury Square, E.C 


ed very numerous, amongst which may be specified: Launpry Purposes. A small quantity mixed 

on" dipped | in its Solution ’ are ed unietinenent ble, r 
a Tooth Powder ; and a Solution makes an excellent Hair Wash, and renders the skin soft and whi 
Starch MANuFACTURERS, in the 


> beautiful Cu 
; eo woe ing =. and iaterent A feation. 
the formation of the completely Destructible Wick. Provision 
ULTERERS and FisHMONGERS. 





¥ E O LOG Y.—In the Preface to the Student’s 
ELEMENTS of of GEOLOGY,” by § by Sir Charles Charles Lyell, price Brice 98. he 


t—“ As it is 
onal eS desripioos or fguie, be wll do wall wo abun 
TENN aay Strand), Teacher of cher of Miner ae king’ Callen, Toman 
aa ese collections are ies neralogy at Kine't College, Landon.” 


sab Seas in Cabinet, oe ete Save pcoghacssdbeosss 4220 
aco Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays.. 5 

300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine Drawers..+........s0.+ 10 10 © 
4co Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen Drawers......., ‘ 


More extensive Collections, at 50 to 5000 guineas each, 


and other PRECIOUS STONES. 
oH Mi as to Pi gg a mh PURITY, 





IAMONDS 
Scientific 
VALUE. — BRYCE- 
London, W.C. 





DIAMONDS 
JEWELLERY 
WATCHES 
CLOCKS 
SILVER 


MR. STREETER; 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


ORIGINATOR and SOLE INTRODUCER of 


STANDARD 18-CARAT GOLD JEWELLERY. 


READY MONEY VALUE GIVEN 


FOR 


READY MONEY PAYMENTS. 





CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 





E | yas & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of 


$4 RUSTE, 
Be! NG, 


Race FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


EAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
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HIS New WRITING and PRINTING INSTRU- 


SOE ee ee we Circulars, i- 
cated by hundreds and thousands \Eadehees ahd btless eather than 
ot aoe poe. 


oldu siude gltigend soda tek public bodies und instivations. - 
Full particulars from the Patentees, 
NEWTON, WILSON, & CO., 
144, HIGH HOLBORN, and 144, CHEAPSIDE. 


The HYDE PARK CHINA and GLASS 
DEPOT, 


74, EDGWARE ROAD. 


AUGUSTUS BRAUN 


Bxcs to return thanks for the patronage bestowed on him for the past ten years, 
pot supe lly solicit Noblemen and Gentlemen to INSPECT his vast 


BOHEMIAN GLASS, BLUE CHINA DESSERT 
AND DINNER SERVICES, 


now so much approved of by the Aristocracy. 


He has also a large Assortment of every description of TABLE and 
TOILET WARE. 








PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER vs, 

Fine Cream Laid Note. -- > tae vee fo 


arehee ™ sCecam tas Note, Black Bord 
Straw Pape ote, er ee ee 
oe Club Hom House” Note. Superfine Cream or Blue 


adeae- tienen arr per 1000, 


COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. P 
Dies, stink by the best artists in the trade, at about half cutee 


mercial Note Papers = a” 48., "ss., and 
10s. 12s, 6d., and 14 


AvYLbwwv a 
AAROOOR 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free. 





To LONDON & CHATHAM SUPPLY STORES, 
. 4, STATION ROAD, ELEPHANT AND CASTLE, S.E. 


Notice To THE Pustic. 


The Proprietors of the London Provision Stores beg to t the Publi 
that they have OPENED a BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT nc nee 
address, within a few doors of the London and Chatham Railway Station, for 
the pres of supplying Provisions at the lowest possible prices. 

Particu attention is requested to the subjoined tariff, ‘roprietors 
feeling assured it must meet the views of the alll ceed _— 


HOW TO LIVE IN ENGLAND. 





1 lb. Dairy-Fed Pork -- 64. Delicious. 

x Ib. Breakfast Bacon ., 6d. Very Mild. 

x Ib. Rich Curd Cheese .. - 6d. Quiet a Treat. 

3 lb, Farm House Butter.. ye - 6d. As from Dairy. 
Large Dorking E sé Ki - 6d. New Laid. 

4 lbs. Farm House Bread.. . - 6d. Home Made. 

4 lbs. Bag Pure Flour... = e- Gd. White Flake. 

2 lbs. Loaf and Moist Sugar... -- 6d. Crystallized. 

4 Ib. New Leaf Tea +» «s «+ @@. First Importation. 

7 lbs. Bag Flowery Potatoes - 6d. Tipperary. 

Want} 231bs. 23lbs. ** * for. . ee 5s. 





NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


20, Cross Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. 


MR. THOMAS HEATLEY 


Bacs to inform the Public that he hss REMOVED to his NEW PREMISES 
as above, where, in addition to his old-established Trade as a BUILDER and 
CONTRACTOR, he intends to carry on the Profession of 


HOUSE, LAND, AND ESTATE AGENT, 


and is prepared to make ADVANCES on every description of HOUSEHOLD 
PROPERTY, whether for immediate sale or otherwise. Short Leaseho'ds 
Purchased ; and all transactions carried out at the shortest notice compatible 
with reason. 


The HOROCRAPH Is now aioe 


Pa gery Fe ‘aoe Fe 
- Ma Vilage tgaell CO 
ees es > * 





Ave. 9; 1879. 


_ MESSRS. JAS. STERNE and CO. 


AVE now for INSPECTION and SALEa LARGE — 
SUPPLY of every description of 


AMERICAN SOUPS, CONDIMENTS, & TOMATOS, 


In Tins, and invite large Consumers, Asylums, Restaurant Keepers; 
ee being prepared to ‘enter ito contracts With wholesale buyers 
on mc 

‘Paleate eashllshoseats tan bo dupplicd at lees than. Co-operative changes ~ 
Price Lists forwarded on application. : 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. | 


HE “ VICTURIA * ” SPRING MATTRESS and 


BED BOTTOM. To be obtained only at ao CAVENDISH 
OFFICES and FACTORY AGENCY, Margaret Street, Kaveaces 
uare, W. Never becomes Hollow in the 


Dette Adapted for Wood or Iron Steads. 
Being made higher in the middle than at the sides, pod pleat the bed- 
as an ordinary mattress, not let in, it is impossible for your to at any 


time sink below an uniform 

Orr IS CONDUCIVE TO HEALTH. A really good spring bed should 
avoid giving pressure omine nst the spine. The major ion of the springs are 
coneegees tly placed near the head of the mattress, a proportionate 
near foot. oe Saaie, Renee be noted that the springs can be 
an ition at the option of the user. 

ib euile cleaned ; hot water may be used without injury. ee 
cable for Hospitals or ‘the Sick Wards of Public Institutions, as it can be 
disinfected. 

No palliasse or straw mattress required. i 

The sides of this bed are composed of best linen ticking, thereby presenting 

appearance of an ordinary mattress. 

Can be fixed by anyone without disfiguring the bedstead. 

Is very portable; a dozen beds may be put into two parcels, thus render- 
ing it convenient for for transit or shipping. 


v s ee. this bed ; and also clean, 
white, Sabatier schected wood wil invariably be used. ier 
Paice List aft. 3.6 4ft. 4ft.3 48.6 49 5 ft. 

Any Length 20/- 226 246 26 26 26 2% 
“Vicrorta” Foupinc Camp BEpsTEaD (tor one person) 7s. 6d. 
S. TAYLOR, Mensapr. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 


London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876 ; Vienna, 1873 
and New York, 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 





TESTIMONIAL. “J 1877 
** Jan. 2 x 
73 


** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the and 
estention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent, I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect wnat I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name, “S. G. HUTCHINS, 


‘* By Appoiatment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
“ G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


ives instant rege in headache, sea, or'bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
wae complaints, fevers, | pox, diseases arisin: '¢ from congested liver or 
pf impurities, by the Mjlood, eercuar sea aaa the infection of 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH'’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


A Pure, Wholesome, Refreshing, Invigorating, 
Non-Intoxicating, 


NEW SUMMER DRINK, 


Of great Delicacy and Flavour, 
superior to anything yet offered to 

















Corrective cf Corpulency, 
and a sure antidote to 


Rheumatism. Delivered, Carriage Paid, to any 


part of England. 


SOLE AGENT— 


J, Ww. AVERY, | 








j 
4 
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PAYNE. .AND CO.’S. 
Patent Improved Anti-Corrosive Boiler Fu 


DEST GUNG Aue, SERIES, Danae ANP 
Manufactured only by — . 
PAYNE & CO., 36, Cherry Garden Street, London, S.E. 


HIS is the PERFECT REMEDY for 


Phage pr am 4 CORROSION ; Boilers are kept clean —— 
chi ; all primage is with, wear and tear is much lessened 
liability  sceclenieana 5 Thesaving offs is considerable; 
“The price i only Ge. per gallon. One ay isle 

€ price is per per horse power wi 
seneee one t heenmeiae tien Hoke. the quantity will keep clean ones 


we introduced by the feed-pipe frem water cistern, or through 


ee < safety valve. 
the man-hole is open, the Boiler will only be required to be swept out. 
Experience has —— that the saving in fuel alone more than compensates 
for the cost of the Fluid, whilst the saving of time usually in removing 
corrosion by means of chippin g hammers, and the cost of labour, ah Oe 
damage sustained by the dipclen process, isa matter of great moment to the 
owners of Boilers. 


This Fluid is' most extensively and re a te 

the principal manufacturing districts throughout Britain. 
Registered Trade Mark—No, 8r2. 

References—Her Majesty’s Engineers. Testimonials by many Eminent Fitms. 


MESSRS. H. WALLER & CO., 


Having hitherto appointed Agents for the Sale of their 


COATES 


IN LONDON, 


Now determine to come on _—- otis themselves, Canty ree 
sumers the extra “They teve ok st necessarily accrue to Customers by 
employing Agents, Sewe talvens Ohad a 


WALLBROOK HOUSE, 
37, WALBROOK, MANSION HOUSE, 


and guarantee to su direct from their own Collieries every description of 

6 en ees prices (published and forwarded on application). 

Should it be desired, a Representative will attend om Customers and explain the 
adaptability of the various serts of Coal. 








“HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
oe and LIVER, from which nearly all 

diseases have t will exert a never 

failing ial influence over the vital forces 

(nerves and blood), 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


.” ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 


absorb all matter the found 
in the Bd, Satter Medicinal Malarious 
too, how very inexpensive it is 


5 


with most other treatments. As a 
y remedy for cheapnes: . safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 


ie 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, 10s. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St., Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


THE GREAT ANTISEPTIC MEDICINE. 
Have a Pure Body and Good Health by taking Dr. EVANS’S 


PURE VEGETABLE CARBON, 


NATURE’S GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Perfectly tasteless and void of smell, and can be taken by the most delicate, 


This is a new and wonderful cure for Indigestion, Wind, on ee 
ache, Bile, Acidity, Incipient od ie told Eruptions of Shin eed ahi 


‘disorders that can emanate from 


Blood. 
And is universally patronised suffering from Consti: and 
is uni y pa eo a ee i, pation, be 


notorious, suffer from the ve-named complaints, and er ROC 
been supplied for the African Army. 
obtained at ie iy Road, 


Sold by Chemists in 2s. 6d. and ros. anent ae 
JAMES GOODFELLOW and cO., 6 0d af 
where also chests for the Colonies can 
OLLOWAY'S F PILLS.—Impurities of the blood — 
‘o ensure health it is alsolutely necessary that the 2 oa and solids of 
getting adm Miatune tha epreeasap suocmenes Belts apumeten are continually 
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THEE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 
Medal, now given in 1876."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily 

FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT? 
es ees 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
h.A..2 CARACAS 
A CHOICE PREPARED 
A met delilon and le aa"=Standen. 


ocor bees mene —Morning Pos zt. _ ne a hte 


ae 





LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 12806. 
BELTS, SALMON, ODY, & CO., 
Inventors and Patentees of the 
ELASTIC 
stockines, | --LF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
Be., ee Ey an Bie Majesty's 
AND, LONDON 
MADE TO ANY . 
MEASURE. N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies: 


Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Mourning at a grest anving to lange Or onal ae on = Howto 


JAY’S, 


TIE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, w. 


WHISKERS AND MOUSTACHIOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S — 


KINGSTON LOTION, 
1/6—One Bottle Guaranteed et —1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the 
KINGSTON LOTION 


oe LOTION, being in a ut om 

RGIS LOTION i is invisible 
ae 

KINGSTON" LOTI forwarded to any 


Note tue Appress— 
W. B. W. WRIGHT, ST. GEORGE ROAD, NEWINGTON, HULL. 





used at any hour of 
and, unlike 
free from observation for 





RHFUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT: 3 
W. R. W. WRIGHT'S RHEUMATIC OILS 
Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


| RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give 


RHEUMATIC OILS always effect eencimadiog exes, and 
a even in 
all otha remedies lnve tolled.” . 


after 
| RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. 
| RHE ATIC OILS are the best knewn remedy in all cases of Bruises, 


Secular Biehvente, Ot » &c, 
RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only by W. R. W. WRIGHT, 


NEWIN 
| RHEUMATIC OILS IES cure pains in the bath, héad, asidifece alter so'applica- 


complaint emanating It 
found a wonderful ma the inhabitants of “South Arica, ae it .2 


RESY Or outward application only 
UMATIC 0 ee eeerrat coir alt acer ieee tien be 


ordinary det or labour, 
SEEUROSY O OILS S are the friend ofall seafaring men, who, an a nile, sulin 
from Rheumatism than any other class of . These Oils 
salvia arent they soon any me the aie pairs ‘which lo = 
wet produces. 
Note the Address-W. R. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL, 


BLAIR'S GOUT PILLS. 
peas  peE GREAT REMEDY 





| FOR. GOUT AND Barr iad st 


HE excruciating Pain is Pain is « Relieved, and Cured 


in a few days by this celebrated 


ones Bit Se ARS see ake saad see te 





keh casted 
« 
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COLONIAL, INDIAN, AND Foreian Assurance. 


The SCOTTISH IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
- Has made important Reductions in the Prémiums chargeable for 


ectuses show rates graduated for every climate. | 

Pree See I Eas aes entv cltasal leaving tar Berens, ox other 
temperate climate. : -? . . ‘ re ae 4 
; : ae SAS : |, West 

a. Offices :— { Fasow + 18i  Willtam Soret, EC. 

IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Established 1803), 

1, OLD BROAD STREET, 'E.C.; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 


Capital, £1,600,000.. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
: E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
The Compeny being established on the Mutual Principle, all the profits 


oe ACCUMULATED FUND, ssising penians, 
It has an ACCUMU , atising solely from premiums, of near! 
THREE QUARTERS OF A MILLION eo” s 

Prospectuses and Copies of the last Report and Balance-sheet, and all needful 
aoe on application to any of the Agents of the 
, OF 


EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


BLACKHEATH PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 
Paxsipgnt—The LORD BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 


R: 
Rev. E. WILTON SOUTH, M.A., 


I 

Cc, F. Lamon M.A., fate en Oxford. 
J, BARNARD, Esq., M.A., rath eats. one 

. H. D. Evam, M.A., Dees Monilrte College, Oxford. 
BB Deron, Ean’, McA. ex Seniee Scholer Crrven's College, Belfast. 

7 
F. Esq, BA., of TUbingen University. 
Assistant 
XHIBITIONS tenable at the Universities and Scholarships at the School 


awarded annually. 
susAil partie may be ebtaned from the SEcatArt, Proprictary Schoo, 
WIMBLEDON SCHOOL. 


HIS School affords especial means of Preparation 
for the different Maeny, Competitive Appointments. An unasually lerns 


Staff of Masters enab to receive complete individual instruction 
and attention. ‘ing the past year TWENTY successful Candidates PASSED 
direct from this into the Artillery and Infantry. The NEXT TERM 
commences on ber 2. For further information apply to Rev. the Hzap- 
Masters, W: School, Surrey. 


ieee BANK. Established 1851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on 


nts opened with persons euety introduced, and 
Interest allowed on the minimum monthly o charge made for keep- 


balances. 
Accounts. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Di 
purchased and sold, and advances made 
Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 1o to 2, On 
Rpaasags tip Bask & coe Beet 0a : ia, 
Pamphlet, wii pisieaiens application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Managér. 
REAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1879. 


Ast, 2nd, and Srd Class TOURIST TICKETS, available for Two Months, 
will be ISSUED from MAY 1st, to the 31st OCTOBER, 1879. 
For particulars see Time Tables and mes issued by the Company. 
HENRY OAKLEY, General Manager. 


London, King's Cross Station, April, 1870. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 


CUTLERY. 


Oxrorp Srrezer, W. Mansion House Buitpines, E.C., Lowpon. 


HYDROPATHY AND DIETETICS 
IN SOUTH DEVON. 


Sep crey » Situate between Daw isu 
‘onquay. A beautiful residence, with extensive Grounds, Sea and 
ae Air. Paks locus Coen —< Pues Baths, under 


C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 





Printed for the i RANXEN and CO., 
ah Ree We aay dae Se 


vidends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
thereon. 


Aus. 9, 1879. 


‘SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


3 


GOODALL'S HOUSEHOLD ts e 
* aot Te eat ESE SPLEND oD PaeragAtNO a 


“OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
GPP Ths mort dius aad Cheapest Sane the Wot 
Seven Prise Medals. " — 


most 


= 


Hi 


cer 


Beware of Colourable I mitations. 
CAUTION. —On each Label is our Trapz Marx, Willow Pattern Plate, and 


name, GoopALL, BAcKHousE, and Co. No other is genuine. 
et gy moi YORKSHIRE RELISH, 





ce i and it gives me very great to 
this testimonial in. ite favour, provided you think is of your 
f habits as a writer for the ines, &c., very often made me 


Cae arc ee ea 
a 


I can very good makeshift for dinner with a t in it ; so that 
eich ‘ait every cone “of the wand 5 Genast cpesls tos = 
find so oe aoe f it is likely to be productive 

you are quite at liberty to publish this. —Yours truly, 

The Author of “* Grace Darling,” “ Harriet Stanton,” “The Wreck of the Royal 


er 
a ee BAKING POWDER. 


tor ity. 
exer an kern 


|. ee ee ai 
e because ' adispensable to every household, and an 


without butter, and beautiful light bread without yeast. crial wil convince 
over 
and 5s. tins, 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKMOUSE and Co., Leeds. 
SS 
OODALL'S QUININE WINE, 

to be the et Sevacthens the oheln apelin 
. vam lamas tat geal cea 0 on 





( PODalLs CUSTARD POWDER. - 
Delicious to Plum Pudding. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. 
(08s L’S CUSTARD POWD 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWD 
Delici 





A to all kinds of Fruit. 
. D S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to i 
OODALL’S CUSTARD. POWDER, 

I for making delicious custede, oqus, a, less time and at half the 
price. Joes i for the purposes intended. give the utmost 
if the pas anne, 50 im followed. spe preunsis 
as a useful in the prep ion Of» geod Beene ceoeeny 


each, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. — 


— ————— 


; and Published at 136, Strand, W.C., London, in the 


Mary-le-Scrand ; 
—SaTuRDAY, August 9, 1879. 


